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MR. O'BRIEN'S IMPRISONMENT. 


hw imprisonment of Mr. O’Brien may not, perhaps, 
have quite the potent effect which is anticipated for it 
in some quarters ; but it is undoubtedly a good beginning. 
For Mr. O’Brien, as he is possibly the most devoted, so he 
is unquestionably the most daring and energetic of the par- 
tisans of disorder, and it would little avail the Government 
to take up any other agitator’s challenge while his remained 
unanswered. Even the disgraceful scene which followed the 
affirmation of his conviction by the Recorder of Cork is 
not to be wholly regretted, if only that it has shown the 
party of lawlessness that the race of public servants who 
are not afraid of responsibility when sudden emergencies 
call upon them to assume it is not yet extinct in Ireland. 
The resolute action of Captain Sroxes has, of course, ex- 
him to the unmeasured vituperation of the anarchist 
party in both countries ; but it has met with the approval 
of every man in England who eta either authority or 
common sense. It is only a pity that the Recorder, whose 
ition was no doubt a difficult one, should have allowed 
himself to express even an extra-judicial opinion to the 
effect that until the warrant was made out Mr. O’Brien 
was entitled to leave the court, for the utterance was of 
course immediately exaggerated po prisoner and his 
friends into a judicial order for his release, which the 
Recorder, then functus officio, had obviously no power to 
issue, and which therefore Captain Stokes could not, ex- 
cept in mere perversity, be accused of disregarding. Asa 
matter of law, we entertain no doubt that Mr. O’Brien 
was rightfully in the custody of the police, the rejection of 
his appeal having simply remitted him to the position in 
which he stood at the moment of his original conviction, 
when, and until bail was accepted for him, the police had 
an undoubted right to control his movements. Asa matter 
of fact, there can be no question that it was only the 
divisional magistrate’s fearless assumption of responsibility 
which prevented a contemptuous defiance of judicial autho- 
rity, if not also a sanguinary riot. The latter contingency, 
indeed, appears, from all accounts of the proceedings, to 
have been an exceedingly probable one. Had Mr. O’Brien 
been allowed to quit the court while the warrant was being 
made out, and to address his sympathizers, it is extremely 
likely that his re-capture would have precipitated a collision 
between the police and an excited mob, and perhaps have 
given Mr. Giapstong “ Midleton ” to remember as well as 
Mitchelstown.” 

As it is, Mr. O’Brien has been safely and quietly con- 
veyed to the place of imprisonment, there to undergo the 
three months’ sentence, or rather concurrent sentences, 
with which his two offences have been visited. The fact 
that these sentences are concurrent does not seem to strike 
Mr. Morey as of sufficient im to induce him to 
modify his accusation against Mr. Eaton of having con- 
victed the prisoner on an uninvestigated charge. What 
would have been the advantage of investigating a charge the 
establishment of which would have entailed no addition to 
the original sentence, Mr. MorLey does not vouchsafe to 
tell us; neither does he think it necessary to explain in 
what way Mr. O’Brien has suffered by the second case not 

ving been gone into. In Mr. Mortey’s reply to Mr. 
Eaton the point is studiously avoided—a stroke of tactics 
on the part of a once fair disputant which only illustrates 
anew @ certain venerable adage about evil communications 
and good manners. It is, no doubt, theoretically possible 


that a prisoner convicted pro forméd on a charge which he 
has been allowed no opportunity of rebutting might have a 
legitimate ground of complaint, even though the second 
conviction made no difference in his sentence. This, however, 
could only arise in cases in which the second charge inflicted 
upon him some moral stigma which he objected to bearing ; 
and everybody knows that Mr. O’Brien is not only not in 
this position, but is in the precisely contrary case. The 
more convictions which are recorded against him for offences 
similar to that for which he is now to suffer punishment the 
greater, as his friends are never tired of assuring us, will be 
his honour among his countrymen. He ought, therefore, to 
be glad that he will carry the glory of two such offences 
with him to his prison cell instead of only one. How he 
will behave in the place of retirement we have yet to see; 
but it is at least significant to note that one of his most 
ardent supporters in this country has frankly told him that 
his threatened refusal to wear the prison garb and to per- 
form “ menial” services is a “mistake.” We think so too. 
Means we have no doubt will be taken for compelling 
Mr. O’Brien to conform to thé prison regulations, and, 
indeed, it is possible that when he is removed from that 
sphere of publicity in which he is sure of abundant employ- 
ment for his mock-heroics we may hear no more of his 
objection. We are glad, at any rate, that the Govern- 
ment have taken steps to relieve the Mayor of Cork of his 
self-imposed duty of “ visiting the prisoner every day” by 
quietly removing him from Cork Prison to Tullamore Gaol. 
The Mayor's first bulletin on the subject of Mr. O’Briey’s 
condition and behaviour—as, for instance, how he “rose 
early, though not so early as the prison rules prescribe” 
— is a triumph for you!) and other like interesting 
etails—will be the Mayor's last bulletin, and the Parnellite 
newspapers will have to be condoled with on the loss of 
a spicy daily item. In this, as well as in ali other inci- 
dents of Mr. O’Brien’s case since the date of his arrest, 
the Government deserve the highest credit for the com- 
bination of firmness and address with which they have 
acted. It is to be regretted that their legislation is not 
on a par with their administration, and that they should 
have neglected—if they gave an appeal on the facts from 
the courts of summary jurisdiction at all—to introduce pro- 
visions in the Crimes Act ensuring the speediest possible 
transmission of the case to an appellate tribunal. It is true 
that the particular case which has brought this defect in 
the Act to light is one in which its consequences are not 
likely perhaps to be mischievous; for Mr. Witrrip Buunt, 
after having relieved his mind at the meeting which he 
addressed last Thursday, may possibly spend the time 
between now and next January, when his appeal comes on, 
in retirement. But the first Irish agitator of the O’Brien 
type who obtains the same period of liberty, after con- 
viction, as has been secured by Mr. Buunt, will pretty 
certainly turn it to a very different purpose. 

Meanwhile, however, it remains to be seen whether Mr. 
O’Brien’s imprisonment will exercise a deterrent effect 
upon his comrades. Great hopes, as we have said, are 
entertained on this point in some quarters;. but we are 
bound to say that nothing which we discern in the situation 
appears to us to give any promise of their fulfilment. We 

all, at any rate, be agreeably surprised if the Govern- 
ment do not find it necessary to send some of the more 
active of Mr. O’Brien’s associates to join him in gaol. 
Mr. Ditton has spoken at Limerick since Mr. O’Brign’s 
sentence was confirmed, and we confess to being unable 
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to find any of those signs of caution which the Zimes has 
detected in his speech. On the contrary, it seems to us to 
consist from first to last of one continuous series of incite- 


- ments to his hearers and to the Irish tenantry in general to 


disobey the law. We, at least, can make nothing else of 
such a declaration as that the people could “carry out the 
“ Plan of Campaign on every estate in Ireland in spite of 
“ the Government.” Nor can we see how Mr. Ditton’s 
frequent references to the still surviving activity of the 
League can be treated as other than a challenge on Mr. 


Di1oy’s part to the Executive to make their suppression of | 
their names or to have asked for any sort of corroboration 


these branches a reality, and to put the law in force against 
aman who encourages the people to turn it into a mockery. 
And we observe that the ArrorNEy-GENERAL himself is by 
no means impressed by Mr. moderation, describing 
him, indeed, as having excited the people in a most violent 
speech, the freedom of which he had never heard surpassed. 
This appears to us to be a much truer view of it than that 
taken by the Zimes; and we hope, at any rate, that the 
Government do not propose to tolerate any more of such 
moderate speeches on the part of Mr. Ditton or of any- 
body else. The later speech of the member for East Mayo, 
at a dinner of which only two other circumstances need be 
recorded—one that the QuEEN’s health was not drunk, and 
the other that an English Gladstonian member, Mr. H. I. 
Witson, was present at it—was of a less offensive cha- 
racter. Mr. Ditton made no further reference in it to 
the Plan of Campaign—unless, indeed, he intended to 
glance at that fraudulent scheme in the curiously infelici- 
tous remark that the Irish race could hold their own, “ and 
“ more than their own ”—and confined himself chiefly to 
extravagant protestations of the capacity of his countrymen 
for self-government. But Mr. Ditton reserves his incite- 
ments for popular audiences, and the question is whether he 
is to be allowed to proceed any further with them, especially 
in the presence of such a class of hearers. The Govern- 
ment would not, of course, with their eyes open allow him 
to execute the threat of repeating his achievements of last 
winter. Yet to allow him to boast that he will, and to 
invoke with impunity the co-operation of the tenants all 
over Ireland, would be only one degree less mischievous. 
“ We understand the method of carrying out the Plan of 
“ Campaign much better,” he said, “than last year.” It 
is for the Government to show him that they have made 
equal progress in the art of meeting it. 


THE END OF THE CASS CASE. 


FTER giving rise to an unparalleled amount of blun- 
dering and vague talk, the Cass case has come to an 
end which ought to be a rebuke to the host of gushing 
persons who have talked or written about it to all lengths 
and breadths for months past. The charge against 
Eypacott has broken down for want of evidence. This 
finis is in excellent keeping with the whole previous history 
of the case. Want of evidence is written on it from first to 
last, and even in this loose-tongued and hasty generation 
there has been no matter of general comment in which the 
disparity between the basis of fact and the superstructure of 
rhetoric has been more conspicuous than in this. There is 
no evidence that Enpacorr deliberately brought what he 
knew to bea false charge against an innocent woman. It 
is only fair to add that there is no proof that Miss Cass 
was guilty of the offence with which she was charged. 
She is assuredly entitled to consideration as well as the 
constable. It does not follow because her conduct had 
not always been a model of propriety that therefore she 
sank suddenly, and under no pressure of poverty, to the 
very lowest depth a woman can reach, At least there is 
no evidence that she did beyond the bare assertion of the 
constable. In commenting on the trial, it is just as well to 
observe the limits laid down by Sir James Srernen. The 
question was whether Enpacorr could be shown to have 
committed perjury. No proof that he had was pro- 
duced beyond the bare word of Miss Cass, for the corro- 
borative evidence of Watrorp was at least insufficient, 
and he was therefore entitled to his acquittal. This ought 
to produce some searching of heart in the excitable members 
of Parliament who helped to blow up what was perhaps a 
mistake or an excess of zeal into a huge public scandal. It 
would be useless to expect amendment ‘rom the prurient 
mob of both sexes which pounced on the “rst version of the 
story, and hastened to enlarge it with . | the greasy nasti-_ 
ness they could rake together. | 


The almost universal expression of opinion that the trial 
has been an unsatisfactory ending to the case is open to the 
answer that, given the state of the evidence, no other end- 
ing was possible. There has, however, been no want of 
features in the case which may well be called unsatisfactory. 
It is, for instance, the reverse of satisfactory to learn, as we 
do from this case, that the charge of soliciting may be 
brought by a constable against any woman on less grounds 
and with less guarantee than any other charge. Constable 
Enpacorr says that men complained to him of being 
molested by Miss Cass. He does not seem to have taken 


of their word. Their statements, he says, squared with his 
own impressions. He acted on them, arrested Miss Cass, 
brought her before a magistrate, said he had seen such and 
such things, and that persons not named had told him such 
or such other things, and the magistrate believed him. 
Now there are, no doubt, considerations to be remembered ; 
but the question suggests itself whether a charge of picking 
pockets or assault would be considered sufficiently sup- 
ported by such evidence as this. Would not the persons 
who complained to the police be expected to appear and 
prosecute? We imagine they would; and if so, why 
should men who complain of molestation by prostitutes not 
be expected to do as much? No doubt it is unpleasant to 
appear and give evidence in a police-court in cases of this 
kind ; but so it is to come into any court under a score of 
circumstances. The law, however, does not in other cases 
show such tenderness for aggrieved gentlemen as to allow 
them to deposit their sorrows in the bosom of a police 
constable, anonymously, and then leave him to see to the 
execution of vengeance on the offender. On the contrary, 
the aggrieved person has to choose between the unpleasant- 
ness of appearing in court and the unpleasantness of the 
letting his enemy escape, to say nothing of the chance 
that he may be imprisoned himself if he will not prose- 
cute. Why should laziness and cowardice have privileges 
in this kind of case which they have in no other? It 
may be said that unless a wide discretion is allowed to the 
police, no order can be kept in the streets, but every reason- 
able man (to appeal to an authority much cited in this 
business) knows very well that when the police are bringing 
charges against really disorderly persons they never have 
the least difficulty in getting corroborative evidence. In 
this business there was certainly a primd facie case that 
Enpacorr was mistaken, and yet no attention was paid to 
it. Sir James SrerHen pointed out how easily an officer 
“walking along the streets where there were many pas- 
“sengers might very well take the wrong woman, especially 
“ as she passed through asmall crowd of people at the time.” 
Sir James produced this as showing that Enpacotr may 
have been honestly mistaken. So it does; but it also shows 
that a perfectly respectable girl might conceivably be seized, 
told she was not to lie, marched to a police-station, called a 
prostitute, shut in a cell, haled up before the magistrate, 
bullied, and turned out with a stigma on her character ten 
times worse than a charge of picking pockets. At least 
there is nothing in the case to show that this might not 
happen, and to the reasonable man, the mere idiotes, it does 
not seem a satisfactory state of things. The worst part of 
the whole case, however, has been the fashion in which it 
has been managed. The roughness of Mr. Newron (for it 
must not be overlooked that none of the evidence against 
Miss Cass, such as it is, except Enpacorr’s word, was before 
him), the high-and-dry legal pedantry of Mr. Matruews, 
who has since shown that he can be weak enough in dealing 
with a mob, the excited haste of the House of Commons, 
the wretched informal inquiry, and, above all, the floods of 
prurient gush in the papers, make a picture which speaks 
very ill for the general tone of the community. That is 
the one serious moral of the whole case, which in other 
respects is a mere conflict of oaths between Miss Cass and 
the constable. 


A HOME RULE HANDBOOK. 


yo some time past Mr. Grapstoye and his principal 
supporters have substituted the Crimes Act for the 
Home Rule proposals as the main issue to be submitted to 
the country. As they well know, coercion or the use of 
extraordinary powers is unpopular even when it is necessary. 
As usual, the leader has gone further than the more respon- 
sible part of his followers in appealing to popular prejudice. 
Mr, Giapstone’s attacks on the English and Irish police 
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have little or nothing to do with his legislative policy, except 
as far as they indicate his determination to accomplish his 
object with the aid, if it is required, of lawless violence. 
The friends of order and freedom will not forget his exhorta- 
tion to remember—i.e. to revenge—Mitchelstown. He has 
since expressed his confidence that a London mob with 
lighted torches would cause no danger of disorder or of 
conflagration. Many commentators on his recent Notting- 
ham speeches have called attention to his abstinence from 

itical disclosures, and to his systematic attempts to weaken 
the Government in its contest with sedition. Any discus- 
sion of Home Rule was ridiculed as equivalent to the process 
of walking consciously into a trap. It would be useless to 
question the expediency for his own purposes of shifting the 
issue to coercion. Demagogues are the best judges of the 
modes of manipulating the mob. It is a simpler mental 
operation to remember Mitchelstown than to answer the 
objections which have been raised to the Irish Bills of 1886. 
Some of the most serious advocates of Home Rule appear to 
have thought that it was not desirable to rest their case 
exclusively on menace and bluster. They have consequently 
published under the title of Handbook of Home Rule a col- 
lection of arguments in its favour which have at least the 
merit of being addressed to educated readers. It is ob- 
viously impossible to answer in a notice of two or three 
columns a series of elaborate apologies for the novel creed 
of the Liberal party. It may be remarked that nearly all 
the writers assume that the Bills of last year contain the 
substantial conditions of any scheme for granting a qualified 
legislative independence to Ireland. The imaginary modifi- 
cations which Mr. GLapsToNE professes to have offered are 
passed over in significant silence. 

The Handbook is edited by Mr. Bryce, and it is intro- 
duced in a preface by Lord Spencer, who takes the oppor- 
tunity of protesting against one or two of the delusions 
which have been sedulously propagated by his present 
allies. ‘“ At the outset,” he says, “ I feel bound to deprecate 
“ the exaggerated condemnation which the ‘ Castle ’ receives 
“from its opponents. It has its defects,” some of which its 
former chief proceeds to enumerate, “ but, on the whole, its 
“ members, taken as individuals, can well bear comparison 
“with those of other branches of the Civil Service. They 
“will act with vigour and decision, if they are led by men 
“who know their own minds, and desire to be firm in 
“the government of the country.” Of the police Lord 
Spencer says that “in Dublin and throughout Ireland they 
“are under the control of the Lord-Lieutenant and are 
“admirable of their kind.” He is evidently not disposed 
to invoke against them the memory of Mitchelstown. The 
rest of Lord Spencer’s preface is principally occupied with 
an explanation of the reasons of his conversion to Home 
Rule. His statement of the conduct of the Conservative 
party in 1885 is temperate and unfortunately true, and the 
only answer to his implied charge of inconsistency is that 
the party was then largely controlled by Lord Ranpotrn 
CuurcaiLyt. It is not evident that either the injustice with 
which Lord Spencer was treated or the actual and inevitable 
result of the first election under the new franchise furnished 
a sufficient explanation of a total change of opinion. 
The other contributors to the Handbook have still greater 
difficulty in explaining the total change of policy which was 
really caused by extravagant deference to Mr. GLapsTone. 
As one of them expressly admits, Home Rule had in 1880 
only one hesitating supporter in the House of Commons, 
and at this moment there is not a single Nationalist peer. 
All the facts of the case were as well known as at present, 
and the Irish Repealers had taken good care to urge every 
argument in favour of Home Rule. The reasons which are 
set forth in the Handbook are entitled to full consideration, 
but the authority of the writers is greatly impaired by their 
revolution of judgment. 

Lord Turinc, who publishes in the Handbook not less 
than three essays in defence of Home Rule, relies partly on 
the procedure of the self-governing Colonies, and especially 
of Canada. If the analogy between Ireland and Canada 
were complete, Home Rule would be at once condemned as 
necessarily involving separation. The mother-country has 
surrendered the entire control of Canadian policy. The 
Parliament of the Dominion claims and exercises the right 
of hostile federal legislation, and its Government insists on 
retaining an independent voice in such transactions as the 
pending negotiations with the United States. It is 
universally admitted that, if Canada or one of the great 
Australian Colonies wished to secede from its relation to 


which is supposed to be exercised over Colonial legislation 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council would not 
be recognized if the subject of litigation were politically 
important. The proposal in last year’s Bill to entrust 
the interpretation of the future Constitution to the same 
tribunal was a servile imitation of American practice. The 
execution of the judgments of the Supreme Court is entrusted 
to its own officers, who would, in case of disobedience, be 
supported with irresistible force by the Federal Government. 
The framers of a Constitution for Ireland are not so foolish 
as to believe that any jurisdiction conferred on the Judicial 
Committee would be equally coercive. Either the Imperial 
Government must execute the judgments or the Court must, 
by some impossible contrivance, dispose of a police of its 
own. The scheme, which is more or less vaguely assumed 
by the writers of the Handbook to be the destined form 
of Home Rule, involves concessions to the supporters of 
an Irish Parliament which are again limited by restric- 
tions. The powers which might be conferred on the new 
Legislature would be practical and real. The securities 
for the rights reserved by the Imperial Government and 
for the protection of the minority in Ireland would almost 
certainly prove to be chimerical. In all discussions of 
the subject the defenders of Home Rule have left out of 
consideration the wishes and interests of a third, or perhaps 
a fourth, of the whole population, including the whole of the 
upper and middle classes. The Ulster Protestants appear 
to rely on their own strength to protect them from the op- 
pression of their proposed masters. The respectable and 
orderly population of the rest of Ireland places no confidence 
in the moderation of triumphant Nationalists, and they 
have, if possible, a still stronger distrust of Mr. GLapstone 
and his English colleagues. They well know that it would 
be useless to remind the agitators of the promises by which 
they now seek to mitigate reasonable alarm. 

The wide difference between theoretical legislation and 
the actual policy of ambitious statesmen is illustrated by 
the history of Mr. Guapstoye’s Land Bill. Lord Tarte, 
who perhaps speaks of the scheme with the partiality of an 
author, maintains with plausible arguments the proposition 
that no other scheme for buying out the landlords is equally 
practicable or just. Mr. Giapstone described the Land 
Bill as an indispensable adjunct to the proposed measure of 
Home Rule. Lord Spencer added the statement that it 
would be dishonest or dishonourable to pass the Home Rule 
Bill without the Land Bill. The contention was unanswer- 
ably sound ; but on one side were the rights of the land- 
owners and the promises of the Home Rule leaders, and on 
the other were the convenience and personal interests of 
Mr. Guapstone. Finding that fair compensation, to be 
provided by the use of English credit, was unacceptable to 
a section of Radicals, Mr. GLansTone announced at an early 
stage of the Home Rule debates that the landlords had not 
been sufficiently eager to accept his offer, and that the sands 
of the hour-glass were therefore running out. From that 
moment the scheme was doomed, and no alternative form of 
purchase has since been devised. Lord Turina forgets 
while he is defending Mr. Guapstone’s original policy that 
it has been long since abandoned. He will find that Sir 
Georce TrEvELYAN in his latest speech strongly denounced 
a partial act of justice to landowners. No Conservative in his 
senses would rely on any undertaking of Mr. GLapstone’s to 
enforce any condition of a Home Rule Bill which might be 
afterwards attacked by Irish agitators. More than one 
of the contributors to the Handbook declares that an Irish 
Legislature must be created before the money which would 
be required to purchase the interests of the landlords can 
be raised on Irish credit. The faction which has abused 
the existing powers of Corporations and Boards of 
Guardians would not hesitate to reject any project of taxa- 
ion to be applied to meet the just claims of its habitual 
victims. The Handbook of Home Rule purports to show 
that, with good will and honesty of purpose, an Irish 
Parliament might be trusted. An experiment founded on 
an assumption which is itself incredible would not be likely 
to succeed. 


LORD HARTINGTON IN THE WEST. 


C is edifying, no doubt, to learn that Lord Hanrtincron’s 
change of opinion about Mr. GLapsTonE throws, in the 
opinion of Gladstonians, grave doubts on Lord HartincTon’s 
previous sincerity ; and it would be unkind to ask in what 
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but of negative certainty, the changes of opinion of Mr. 
GtapstonE himself on things and persons innumerable must 
leave the “ previous sincerity” of that great man, But we 
need hardly be surprised at the fetches to which the party 
resorts in such cases any more than at its blind and foaming 
rage with the sharp and well-aimed blows which the Govern- 
ment is dealing at disorder in Ireland. This rage, indeed, is 
no doubt only partly genuine, while that of Mr. O’ Barren and 
Mr. Ditton is sincere. Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Ditton have 
convinced themselves, no doubt, that all things are lawful 
against the law, but that to the law nothing is lawful; that 
any amount of start and of license must be given to the hare, 
but that any bound who tries to get a wrench ought at once 
to be whipped off. 11 is scarcely possible to believe that the 
solemn headshakings over the Recorder of Cork and Captain 
Strokes for their decision that the law shall not be made a 
fool of by mob-spouters and wild Roman Catholic curates 
are genuine. But the indignation over Lord Harrincton 
is no doubt very genuine indeed. Liberal-Unionists who 
poet in being alive and in kicking—in kicking very 

—long after it has been proved to them by all the 
arts of Harcourtian-Bickerstaffian logic that they are dead, 
are inconvenient. Liberal-Unionists who muster such a 
meeting as that of Monday last in the chief town of Non- 
conformist, of Liberal, somewhat anti-Saxon Cornwall are 
amore inconvenient. Liberal-Unionists who have for con- 
stant and unshaken leader such a man as Lord Hartineton 
are most inconvenient of all. For, except this terrible heresy 
of his in not adopting heresy, and perhaps his wickedness in 
being the son of a duke, there is no spot nor blemish in 
Tord Hartineton that even a most fanatical Liberal (who 
is not, first, last, and midmost, a Gladstonian) can detect. 
He kept the party together when Mr. Giapstone deserted 
it in the winter of its and his discontent ; he gave up the 
leadership at once when Mr. Guapstong, seeing a chance of 
sun again, ceased his sulking; he was the most unfailing of 
lieutenants ; he is still the most courteous and the least 
acrimonious of foes. They cannot say of him, as they say 
of Mr. Bricut, that he has an overweening confidence in 
his own opinions ; as they say of Mr. CuamBeRLatn, that he 
lets ambition and self-sufficiency combined lead him astray ; 
of Mr. Goscuen, that he is a confirmed anti-democrat and 
people-distruster ; of Lord SeLBorne, that he once composed 
a book of hymns. His armour is so flawless, that for a long 
time they hardly attempted to throw dart at it; but he 
is too dangerous to be let alone any longer, and so his 
maintenance of opinion on a point on which Mr. GLapstonE 
has changed throws grave doubts on his sincerity in for- 
merly agreeing, and not now disagreeing, with Mr. GLADSTONE 
on points as to half of which at least Mr. GLapstone had 
himself boxed the compass of opinion. 


Much, however, may be forgiven to persons who hold the 
very common opinion (we do not hold it ourselves) that, if 
you have no good defence, no strong counter-attack to make, 
it is better to risk a weak one. And, after all, it was im- 
possible, no doubt, to leave Lord Harrineton quite un- 
noticed, however convenient it might have been. There 
was certainly enough to answer even in the mere fact of 
the meeting at Truro and its constitution, and, as we have 
noted already, in its place of assembly. Mr. JEnNincs 
has just unkindly reminded one of Mr. Parnett’s smaller 
henchmen that he once promised to carry fifty seats for 
Mr. Parnett—and did not. Those who read Gladstonian 
newspapers will have noticed for some time past that a 
similar policy of vapour is attempted now. The paragraph- 
mongers have set to work to say that private canvasses show 
that the Liberal-Unionist party is certain of extinction at 
the next election. He must have either very little know- 
ledge of political history or very little power of applying his 
knowledge who thinks that a party representing, even as it 
is, a strength not much inferior to that of the Irish Par- 
nellite party itself, and containing the very cream, the very 
marrow, of the intellect, the statesmanship, and the political 
probity of the party which has ruled England for the best 
part of sixty years, is likely to pass away at the mere bidding 
of an angry demagogue. The section of which a man like 
Mr. Courtney is not one of the most prominent leaders is 
hardly likely to be quenched by a section which has to make 
Lord Riron do duty for a statesman. No man, of course, 
supposes that the Liberal-Unionist party as a separate in- 
stitution can be, in Miss Nipper’s words, “a permanency.” 
But can any Gladstonian who has the remotest fraction of 
sense deny that the chance of his own party continuing depends 
wholly on the life of a single man? Does anysuch Gladstonian 
think that, if it should unhappily please Providence to take 
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career, there would that day twelvemonth be more than a 
remnant of Liberal and Radical Home Rulers? Mr. Mortey 
would no doubt be consistent,as he has always been ; Sir 
Georce TrEVELYAN might show the customary fidelity of 
deserters. But Mr. Camppett-BaNNERMAN would not be 
more difficult in finding fresh salvation than PEREGRINUs, 
and whether Sir Witu1am Harcourt returned to the fold 
or not would entirely depend on whether the fold would have 
anything to do with Sir Witt1am Harcourt. The statesman- 
ship of Lord Ripon and the patriotism of the martyr of 
Tullamore would hardly, if inscribed on banners, lead voters. 
in their thousands to plump for whatsoever Gladstonian 
Caliph might be induced to take up the succession. 


The main thing, on the other hand, which is evident in 
Lord Hartineton’s speeches at Plymouth, as well as at. 
Truro, is that Unionism cannot die because it depends 
ona principle, not a man. Those who are not of it may 
go out from it, and unstable and not too intelligent. 
voters may at one time flock to its standards, at another 
leave them for more flaunting colours. Undoubtedly, 
changes in general party arrangements might take place = 
such changes were often discussed as not impossible, long 
before Mr. Giapstone, “ gazing” like the eaglet of song 
“with undazzled eye On the sunbeams of his glory and 
“a fresh majority,” turned the policy of his party and 
himself inside out. The Tories may draw nearer to the 
Liberals, and the Liberals may draw nearer to the Tories. 
But the conviction that in no case is disunion strength, and 
the determination never to hand over a part of the United 
Kingdom to the tender mercies of Irish Nationalism do not. 
depend on the will of a single man, or of a given number of 
men. They depend upon—they are—principles ; and there 
is not the slightest sign of Lord Harrincron or of any 
other Liberal-Unionist flinching from those principles. The 
rage with which the declarations, both of Lord Hartincton 
and of Tory speakers, that this Parliament shall not, if they 
can help it, be a short Parliament have been received speaks 
volumes as to the real sentiments of Gladstonians. They 
know that, Mr. GLapsTonE once gone, their last hope of suc- 
cess goes with him. And, if the spirit of Lord Hartineton’s 
words is shared by Unionists, Tory and Liberal alike, there 
is no reason to fear even Mr. Guapstone. Both at the last 
general election and at local elections since the Unionist. 
cause has undoubtedly suffered, not only from the diffi- 
culties of division of labour between the two sections, 
but from the complete absence of organization among the 
Liberals proper. ‘The last fault is in rapid process of 
being repaired, and it may at least be hoped that the 
Whips of both parties will be able to a great extent to 
prevent the repetition of the first. The Liberal-Unionists 
are not, as it was feared or hoped, frightened by the 
drawing of the sword of Justice in Ireland ; they are not 
frightened by Gladstonian denunciations; they are not— 
strangest of all—frightened by the desertion of Sir GzorcE 
Trevetyan. And, bounce and bluster as the Separatists 
may, they know that, so long as Liberal-Unionists remain 
undaunted, they themselves are in evil, if not in hopeless, 
case. 


LORD LYTTON'S APPOINTMENT. 


‘oe retirement of an ambassador and the appointment 
of his successor do not, as a rule, cause much com- 
ment. This change in the Embassy at Paris has, for 
reasons which are legitimate and reasons which are not, 
been an exception. Lord Lyons has held his post so long, 
and discharged its duties with such conspicuous ability, 
that he cannot leave it unnoticed as an ordinary ambas- 
sador might. He has represented England at by far the 
most important of all embassies for nearly a generation. 
During that time he has seen the Third Empire, first trans- 
formed, and then abolished ; a great foreign invasion; the 
most dreadful outbreak of anarchy which has occurred in 
Europe since the French Revolution ; and then a succession 
of Governments, nominally or really Republican. He has 
had to deal with the Emperor and his Ministers; with 
M. Turers ; with Marshal MacManon and the Ministers 
who endeavoured to re-establish the Monarchy under the 
pase of his name; and, since the failure of the half- 

earted coup d'état, called the 16th May, with one set of 
rulers after another of varying degrees of feebleness. In 
the midst of these changes Lord Lyons has represented 
England, not only with ability, but with a never-failing 
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personal dignity which has heen too commonly wanting in 
the statesmen both of the country he served and the 
country he lived in. The duties of his post have not been 
light. The Egyptian question alone would have been 
enough to try an ambassador; but, over and above this 
chronic difficulty, there has been of late years an abun- 
dance of minor trouble. French Governments may differ 
in many respects, but for a long time past they have 
had one thing incommon. They have all been very try- 
ing to deal with—for English Ministers, at least. It 
would be a task of some difficulty to pick out a single 
instance in the last ten years, to go no further back, in 
which any French VCabinet has shown the slightest wish— 
we do not say to consult the interest of England, which 
would not be their business—but to conduct affairs so as to 
remain on friendly terms with this country. To conduct a 
long series of aggravating disputes with Ministers who 
were often inexperienced, sometimes ill-tempered, and who 
came and went with confusing rapidity was trying work for 
an ambassador. Lord Lyons has managed it without a 
single failure in tact or judgment. No doubt Lord Lyons 
had the advantage of being in constant communication with 
his chiefs in London; but, apart from the fact that some of 
them cannot have been easy to serve, it rested with him to 
convey their meaning to the French Ministers. It must be 
remembered that he represented a country which is very 
loth to fight, and was the object of continual provocation. 
To do that without loss of dignity was what only a very 
strong man could have contrived to succeed in. With the 
exception of a few fussy people, who complained that he 
did not ask them to dinner, nobody has ever found fault 
with Lord Lyons. 

It will not be easy to fill Lord Lyons’s place at Paris ; 
the choice of Lord Lyrron as his successor ought to meet, 
with complete approval. His appointment has been criticized, 
but only by persons who would have sneered at Murray as 
awit. There are always sagacious observers who are sure 
that a man who writes verses and has a social reputation 
must be unfit for the discharge of serious duties. Lord 
Lyrron has every reason to accept the criticism of this 
solemn tribe with equanimity. He shares it with very 
good company. Less grave judges are aware that, although 
Lord Lytron has not the saving grace of dulness, he is a 
very able man. Before going as Viceroy to India he had a 
long diplomatic training. His selection for that post was 
in itself proof of his faculty. Lord BeaconsFreLp, who also 
had the misfortune to be quite the reverse of dull, was re- 
markable for nothing more than for judgment in the choice 
of colleagues or great officials. That he chose Lord Lyrron 
as Viceroy is in itself a proof of the new Ambassador's fit- 
ness for the post. It has also apparently escaped the atten- 
tion of those who are shocked by Lord Lyrron’s supposed 
levity that the social duties of an ambassador are not always 
the least important. A diplomatist may represent his 
country with eminent ability and success although he is 
not a wit and a good host; but, if he is not deficient 
in other respects, he will be all the fitter for his awe 
because he has the social gifts. Nobody denies Lord 
Lyrron the possession of these last qualities, and there is 
abundant evidence that he is not wanting in the more 
solemn’kind of ability. He goes to Paris at as favourable 
a moment as is possible, given the unavoidable and irre- 
movable causes of rivalry between the countries. Some of 
our possible causes of quarrel have lately been softened, and 
the general peace of Europe appears to be assured for the 
moment. But the Embassy at Paris can never be an easy 
post. There are ent conflicts of interest between 
the countries which could hardly be removed even if there 
were a genuine desire on the part of the French to be on 
really friendly terms with England. It is also by no means 
improbable that Lord Lyrron may enter on his duties in 
the midst of one of those sweeping changes in the govern- 
ment of the country which make France so difficult to deal 
with. He will certainly have no want of occasion for the 
display of ability and tact or of the intimate knowledge of 
France and the French which he undoubtedly possesses, 


TRURO CATHEDRAL, 


monial which must have given sincere pleasure to all 
the Churchmen of the West Country and elsewhere; and 
which would have given not less pleasure to some who, had 


the fates permitted, would probably have been among the 
most prominent at it. The first English cathedral, built, 
not rebuilt, as such, for hundreds of years, unites, in a very 
felicitous fashion, the merits of artistic, scenic, and what may 
be called sentimental-intellectual interest. It is admirably 
placed, it is admirably built, and it is the symbol of things 
not less admirable, though less visible, than its stone and 
lime. From the height of one of those dizzy trestle viaducts 
in which the Cornish railways delight, and uponwhich, in 
this case, the trains seem to linger on purpose to give 
nervous persons what is called “a turn” and cool-headed 
ones a good view, the sight plunges right down on the 
town and on the Cathedral. This latter, though when the 
visitor is actually near it there seems to be no great rise of 
ground, is based somewhat higher than its immediate sur- 
roundings, and stands out in unusnal and very remarkable 
relief. It disappears as the traveller enters the town itself, 
and its southern and eastern sides are still rather crowded ; 
but there is a fine and sutlicient western approach, from 
which Mr. Pearson’s work (it is all his, with the exception 
of an ingeniously adapted aisle, representing the earlier 
parish church) appears to advantage, which is certainly not 
lost on further investigation. Great proportional height 
and a singular unity and ensemble of design have been made 
to atone for a want of length, and in both the general effect 
and the details (which are, according to the more excellent 
way, graded in ornateness from west to east) there is a 
most refreshing absence of the gimcrack appearance common 
in modern churches, 

But this remarkable edifice is only the sign and symbol 
of a work more remarkable still, though, as we have said, 
less obvious. When the see of Truro was first founded, 
the inroad on a “ stronghold of Nonconformity,” as it used 
to be called, was regarded by some people as a useless ex- 
penditure of time and labour, by others as a worse than 
useless challenge, which would only raise bad feelings and 
bring no good result. The labours of the present Bishop 
and his predecessor have put this fainth ness to shame, 
and have given an instance of what may be done by steady 
endeavour. Cornwall is, or at least was, only less Non- 
conformist than Wales; it had at least a touch of the par- 
ticularism of Wales, and, since the disastrous fall in the 
price of its staple metals, it has been probably a good deal 
poorer than Wales. Yet money has been found for one 
of the boldest of recent architectural attempts of the kind, 
and that cathedral organization upon which the late Mr. 
BeresrorD Hope always used to insist as more important 
even than cathedral buildings, as a necessary centre of 
diocesan work, has been set going without, we believe, giving 
any undue offence to the Nonconformity of the district, but 
with the addition of a vast amount of strength to the 
Church’s work and influence. It is impossible not to con- 
trast, and not to contrast with hope for the future as well as 
disappointment for the present, the recent performances, 
political and religious, of Cornwall with the recent per- 
formances, political and religious, of the other Wales, the 
Wales that is not “ West.” No doubt Welsh Anglicanism 
is under great disadvantages. To mention nothing else, all 
its centres are in out-of-the-way and uninfluential places, 
whereas the Cornish Cathedral is in the only large town 
of the county, and in the very centre of the county busi- 
ness. Do.ty Penrreats, to the great joy of politicians, if 
not of sentimentalists, died long ago, and there are in 
Cornwall no organs of Separatism and Sectarianism enjoying 
the congenial obscurity of an unlearned language to do mis- 
chief. But what has been done in one place ought to serve 
as an encouragement to another, and it may be not im- 
possible that, instead of Sir Gzorcz Trevetyan half crowing 
and half groaning over the notion of the Welsh Church in 
ashes, not many years, but still some years hence, we may 
yet see in Swansea or Merthyr or Cardiff two such cere- 
monies during one week as Truro has seen during this, 


THE NEW MOUNTAIN, 


ee GEORGE TREVELYAN represents among the 

Separatist agitators a peculiar type which has hitherto 
been better known in revolutionary France than in England. 
The resemblance between Jacobins and Socialists and the 
religious sects of former times has been often noticed. Both 
in politics and in religion the more extravagant devotees 
exercise by reason of their sincerity an influence wholly dis- 


proportioned to their wisdom. No other prominent politician 
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is so simple a fanatic as the latest convert to Home Rule; 


but the object of his enthusiasm is not so much his new 


article of belief as the abstract notion of Liberalism. In his 
ionate attachment to the y to which he happens to 
long he has always been in a certain sense consistent. 
Lord Harrineton called attention at Plymouth to Sir 
GrorGe Trevetyan’s whimsical boast that when he was 
opposed to the Repeal of the Union he never voted at an 
election in accordance with his principles. Although the 
welfare, and almost the existence, of the kingdom were at 
stake, Sir G. Trevetyan preferred Liberal candidates who 
were trying to ruin the country over loyal and consistent 
allies of his own. He might have added to his profession of 
fetish-worship a formal declaration, made about the same 
time, that he would never accept a place in a Cabinet 
of which every member was not a Liberal. As Lord 
Hartineton observed, a Unionist who acted and voted 
against the Union was not a valuable coadjutor. At that 
time Sir Georce TREVELYAN may perhaps have thought that 
the Unionist Liberals would be recognized as the orthodox 
representatives of the party. It is unfortunately too true 
that the anticipation has been disappointed ; for, except 
at Birmingham, all the Caucuses have rallied to Mr. 
Guapstove’s flag. Sir George Trevetyan must feel more 
comfortable amid his present surroundings than during the 
interval in which he elevated the national unity to the rank 
of a dogma of paramount importance. He is now as well 
contented as a severe Calvinist of the seventeenth century, 
who might have returned to the narrow paths of his original 
communion after associating for a time with sublapsarian 
heretics. He will probably never again diverge from the 
straitest sect of political Covenanters. 


One of the greatest evils of platform government consists 
in the contagious tendency of political fanaticism. Violent 
unreason appeals effectively to the passions and prejudices of 
a sympathetic audience. Excited partisans are not at leisure 
to observe the fallacies of a popular orator. The HaBakkuk 
Mocktewratas of politics employ a kind of logic which is 
effective, and even cogent, when certain premisses are taken 
for granted. In his speech at Bangor Sir Gzorce TrevELYAN 
forgot or neglected to show that the destruction of the Church 
in Wales would either do good to any class of the community 
or fail to produce enormous evil. It was enough for his 
pene to assert that the institution was condemned by the 

iberal party in the district, and that it ought therefore to 
be destroyed. Some of his arguments were so unsound 
that they might have been thought to be deliberately in- 
tended to deceive, if they had been advanced by any other 
orator of equal ability and knowledge ; but sectarian zealots 
have the gift of persuading themselves before they attempt 
to convince the ignorant and careless. If Sir GrorcE 
TREVELYAN ever relapsed into impartiality, he would per- 
haps regret the shallowness of some of his fallacies. ‘“ Mr. 
“ Ditiwyy,” he said, “ undertook to lay before Parliament 
“the very serious fact that Welsh Nonconformists were 
“ tired of paying for a Church which was not theirown. ... 
“ It was very hard on the poorer section of the community, 
“ who already paid 300,000/. a year for their own religious 
“ purposes, that they must pay another sum of the same 
“ amount for the worship of others.” It is unnecessary to 
inquire what Mr. Dittwyn may think. Whatever he thinks 
about the Welsh Church or any other subject he is likely 
to say; but it seems incredible that a speaker of Sir 
GrorcE TREVELYAN’s ability can believe that the tithes are 
payments made by the farmers of Wales or of England for 
the maintenance of the Established Church. The tithe- 
payers, who are really the landowners, have no more right 
to the tithe rent charge than to the houses and furniture of 
their neighbours. If the Church were disestablished and 
disendowed to the satisfaction of the most thoroughgoing of 
demagogues, the Welsh Nonconformists would have no 
claim, except as members of the general community, to the 
funds which would be at the disposal of Parliament. 

It is impossible to explain Sir Georce Trevetyan’s 
words away. He intended that the Welsh farmers whom 
he addressed should believe that they paid for the mainte- 
nance of the Established Church, and that their liability 
would cease if the Church were deprived of the means of 
continuing its beneficent ministrations. Yet Sir G. 
TREVELYAN well knows that not a farthing of the boon 
which he offers as a bribe would be received by the farmers. 
He adds that, as a Churchman, he has no objection to pay 
tithes. If he thought fit to become a Particular Baptist or 
a Mahometan, the nature of the payment which is charged 
on his estate would not be in the slighest degree affected. 


Some landlords pay tithes to lay proprietors who of course 
make no pretence of discharging any duties in return 
for the rights of property which they have inherited or 
bought. Many Welsh tenants have nothing to do with 
tithe, except in the rare case of distraint, which, though 
it forms no burden on their holdings, may cause incon- 
venience. Their landlords have voluntarily undertaken the 
direct payment of a debt which in any case would be dis- 
charged by themselves. There has been lately some discus- 
sion on political bribes; but sham bribes have not been 
hitherto taken into consideration. Sir Gzorce TREVELYAN, 
for the purpose of stimulating the cupidity of his audience, 
promises them a gift of 300,000/. a year with full know- 
ledge that, except by the grossest injustice, scarcely a 
fraction of the amount would fall to their share. Eco- 
nowically it is wholly indifferent to Welsh farmers whether 
the tithes support the clergy or form a part of public or 

rivate revenues. It cannot be denied that the argument 
is skilfully selected; and, indeed, Sir Gzonce TREVELYAN 
may have ascertained that the same misrepresentation has 
been the most effective contribution of humbler demagogues 
to the controversy. Mr. GuapstTone, who on such a question 
might count on the support of Sir Gzorce TrREVELYAN, has 
frequently contended that it was undesirable to relieve 
agricultural ratepayers, because, as he suggested, the profit 
would ultimately be absorbed by the landowner. Mr. 
GapstTone’s class prejudices and animosities account for the 
exaggerated proposition that the bulk of local taxation has 
become a charge upon the land. That the tithe-rent charge 
is a separate property, and that neither the tithepayer nor 
the occupier, who is his agent, has a claim to share the 
property, is a proposition too simple to be disputed except 
in a party speech. 

The Radicals and Nonconformists of Bangor could not 
grudge to a distinguished stranger the pleasure of exercising 
a hobby of his own after he had paid the fullest tribute to 
their own predilections and aversions. Those of them who 
have not made a study of Sir Gzorce TREVELYAN’s oratorical 
manner were probably not aware that certain autobiogra- 
phical statements and allusions are introduced into all his 
more elaborate speeches. Having through life had the good 
fortune to swim with the stream, and having had no known 
occasion but one to make sacrifices for his opinions, Sir 
Georce TrEvELYAN had long been subject to the delusion 
that he is a martyr as well as a hero andastatesman. Even 
now, while all the mobs of England are howling at his heels, 
Sir Grorce TREVELYAN complacently assumes an attitude 
of fortitude in the midst of frightful sufferings. He informs 
the Welshmen of Bangor and its neighbourhood that they 
have suffered for their opinions, though he thinks it un- 
necessary to define the hardships which have been undergone. 
He is more explicit when he recapitulates the dangers and 
difficulties which he and his friends have undergone from 
social pressure. They have bravely borne the expressed or 
implied belief, which is undoubtedly shared by their former 
friends, that they are engaged in a mischievous agitation. 
It is true that on this point the educated judgment of Eng- 
land is all but unanimous. On the other hand, it requires 
little courage to appeal to the populace. Although thoughtful 
and responsible politicians look askance at the present can- 
didates for office, shouts and processions, with or without 
torches, are not disagreeable to aspirants for applause. Sir 
Georce TrEVELYAN’s present followers render agitation 
pleasant and easy ; and they never trouble their instruc- 
tors with awkward questions. They may perhaps not have 
understood the boast, which is never omitted in his 
speeches, that he had done much to confer on his country 
two questionable benefits. He was associated with the cause 
of abolition of purchase in the army ; and he helped largely 
to open a gap in the constitutional fence for the passage of 
“the man on the other side of the hedge.” He is now 
engaged in a crusade against the intolerable wrong of allow- 
ing owners to vote in respect of property. The practice has 
existed for centuries; and nine or ten years ago it had not 
a single opponent. Mr. Giapstong, only two years ago, 
took credit to himself for respecting the ancient franchise ; 
but Sir Georce Trevetyan is looking about for something 
to pull down, and, when he has disposed of the Church in 
Wales, he will be ready to encounter drawing-room dragons 
in the sacred cause of “one man one vote.” A question 
more pertinent to the attack on the Welsh Church was, of 
course, not asked by the Nonconformist Liberals, It is 
now known that Sir Gzorce TreveLyAN cannot endure 
Establishment in Wales. It would be interesting to learn 
whether he can tolerate the Church in England. If he 
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proposes to destroy it, his special arguments against its 
existence in Wales are as superfluous and idle as the 

tests of the Peace Society against every special war. 
He is now virtually pledged to the monstrous proposal that 
the revenues of the Church are contributed exclusively by 
the tithepayers. He can assume as easily in England as 
in Wales that Disestablishment, whether or not it would 


be beneficial, is an article of the sacred revelation which | 
It may be | 


has been vouchsafed to the Liberal party. 
admitted that it is a waste of time to argue against 
hysterical declamation. 


THE REIGN OF THE ROUGH. 


HE retirement of the Home Secretary would be advan- 

tageous to his own reputation and to the public interest. 
We do not wish to be hard upon Mr, Matrnews, who achieved 
some fame in an unofficial capacity, and can make, when he has 
time to prepare himself, an effective contribution to debate. 
But the interests of the first city in the world cannot safely 
be entrusted to an ingenious and fidgety gentleman, who 
will neither do what is right, nor let other people do it for 
him. The Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Police has 
shown conclusively that he knows his business, that he is 
determined, if allowed, to perform it, and that, in keeping 
order, he will neither suggest nor authorize the use of any 
unnecessary violence. It is understood that the specific 
point on which he was overruled by the Home Secretary 
was the expediency of permitting a bear-garden to be set up 
on the finest site in Europe. We have never said a single 
word against the legal safeguard of personal liberty in 
London or anywhere else. There is, as Professor Dicey 
has pointed out in his admirable Lectures on the Consti- 
tution, no such thing as an abstract and positive right 
of public meeting in this country. The British Constitu- 
tion is a fascinating jumble of sagacious anomalies, which 
pedants explain without. understanding, and which states- 
men, however thoroughly they may understand it, cannot 
always explain. Mr. Dicey combines with a statesman. 
like intellect a power of lucid exposition which is not 
always found in a professor. His way of clearing up the 
law of public meeting, or rather of accounting for the fact 
that there is no law of public meeting, is very fit to be 
borne in mind among the confused and chaotic discussions of 
the hour. No policeman has any authority to interfere with 
an otherwise peaceable citizen, merely because the citizen is 
one of a crowd listening to a speech. But, on the other 
hand, nobody can obstruct the progress of his neighbours 
who are passing upon their lawful occasions because he 
wishes to hear the words either of wisdom or of folly. 
Trafalgar Square is not a suitable place for the assemblage 
of crowds and the delivery of addresses. Even the space in 
the middie, where the fountains and the lions are, is a 
thoroughfare for pedestrians, and the streets on at least two 
sides of the square are among the most frequented in the 
world. The collection of a mob at such a spot necessarily 
interrupts traffic, creates a public nuisance, and may at any 
moment lead to dangerous accidents. Mr. MatrHews com- 
mitted a grave error in imposing his veto on Sir CHARLES 
Warren's prohibition. The sort of thing for which the 
right of blocking up Trafalgar Square is now claimed may 
be gathered from the speech—idiotic, no doubt, but still 
mischievous—which one of these mob leaders delivered on 
Wednesday in favour of destroying London. 


But there is another aspect of this matter, and one to 
which insufficient attention has been paid. The London 
police are a very hardworked body. In the opinion of 
Sir Cuartes WarREN the force is seriously undermanned. 
However that may be, and for our part we are disposed 
to agree with Sir Cuarues, the police have plenty to 
do in the detection and prevention of crime. Some con- 
trol they must of course always exert over the con 
traffic of the most crowded thoroughfares, and over public 

in certain streets. If, above and beyond these 
duties, they are to be permanently employed throughout 
the winter in watching assemblies of loafers, and escort- 
ing processions of idlers, the criminal classes will have it all 
their own way. The result must be a breakdown of the 
present system, an immense augmentation of the constabu- 
lary, and a corresponding increase in the rates. That is a 
practical argument which we offer to the notice of the London 
ratepayer, especially the London ratepayer who is not rich, 
But every humane and reasonable person must feel some 


little compassion for the constables themselves. Of course 
there are those to whom every policeman is a “ liveried 
“ scoundrel,” to be trodden under foot of men. People who, 
whatever may be their political opinions, have not parted 
with their common sense, know that policemen are like other 
Englishmen, and will do their duty properly if they meet 
with proper consideration. A very great strain has been put 
u them in London by the events of the last few weeks. 
Many have been brought up from the suburbs, and have 
tramped without food from morning to night. There is 
probably no set of public servants in the world who per- 
form so much for so little as the Metropolitan Police. 
Of course they must achieve whatever is necessary to 
save London from disorder; and, if things have to be 
accomplished, it is no answer to say that the police can- 
not accomplish them. The remedy in that case is more 
men, and no doubt plenty of recruits could be obtained 
just now from the ranks of the really unemployed. But 
Sir Cuartes WARREN came to the very proper determina- 
tion that his subordinates ought not to be engaged day after 
day, week after week, month after month in averting the 
consequences of mobs which should not be allowed to col- 
lect. There is no other capital in the world, certainly not 
republican Paris or democratic New York, where these 
daily gatherings of ruflianism would be tolerated for a 
moment. We have here no question of honest and respectable 
men meeting to discuss their grievances, however imaginary, 
or to air their views, however extreme. The object of the 
diurnal mob in Trafalgar Square is to intimidate and annoy 
every one who works to pay for the house he lives in and 
the coat he wears. 


We are glad to see that the Chief Commissioner is again 
in the ascendant. He has issued a notice, the legality of 
which can, of course, be tested by any one who pleases, but 
which is certainly legal, to prohibit processions from running 
through the streets, hooting, yelling, or frightening the 
inhabitants. If such processions are formed, they are to be 
broken up and dispersed. “ License for the Yahoo” is 
not part of Sir CuarLes Warren’s policy. The public are 
beginning to understand the true nature of the “ unem- 
ployed.” It is a gross and scandalous outrage upon the 
working classes to bestow such a title without at least the 
protest of inverted commas upon lazy ruflians who do not 
want work, and who have probably never done an honest 
day’s work in their lives. We know now the full details of 
what happened in Westminster Abbey last Sunday week, 
and we venture to say that every real working-man in 
London, from the most orthodox Churchman to the most 
advanced Secularist, feels nothing but disgust and con- 
tempt for the wretches who so disgraced themselves, West- 
minster Abbey is, no doubt, what the Times calls a Santo 
Campo, and other people, following the usage of an obscure 
language known as Italian, call a Campo Santo. But, 
if it had been the humblest of Little Bethels, the outrage 
upon decency would have been the same, though the con- 
gregation would probably have been much less forbearing 
than the “ bloated aristocracy ” which is sup to worship 
in the Abbey. Sir Cuantes WarrEN has done his best to 

against the repetition of the abominable practices, 
which he and Canon Proruero were right to describe 
once for allin plain language, but which we are happily 
under no obligation to enumerate here. It is most earnestly 
to be hoped that the enormities of these scoundrels, and 
the just annoyance which they cause, will not operate 
to the disadvantage of those who are feeling the pinch of 
poverty in the East-End. The distress there is admittedly 
very great, for last summer was in many districts as bad as 
an ordinary winter. One well-known and most laborious 
clergyman in a typical parish of East London has satistied 
himself that the destitution was last month as deep and 
keen as it usually is in the middle of January. There is a 
society for the relief of distress, which works in harmony 
with the Charity Organization Society, which institutes the 
most careful inquiries, and to which subscriptions may with 
perfect safety be sent. 

Nobody now attends to the exhaustive and exhausting 
oratory of Trafalgar Square, even when it advocates the 
annihilation of the metropolis. But perhaps a few examples 
of the kind of people who expect the sympathy of the bene- 
volent or the intervention of the State may not be out of place. 
In a case heard at Bow Street this week, where the prisoners 
were discharged by Mr. VauaHan on the question of identity, 
it was proved that about three hundred people collected 
round Nelson’s Column last Sunday groaned and hissed at 


the police, who have displayed singular patience, and that 
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a constable was severely kicked. One Tomas Rocers, 
- gifted, in the words of the old story, with great bodily 
strength, and describing himself as “ one of the unemployed,” 
was charged at Westminster on Monday with “a series of 
“ outrageous assaults.” His principal performance was to 
kick and beat, in a shop which belonged to them, a 
cripple and two women without the slightest provocation, 
and for no apparent reason whatever. Rocers has happily 
been provided with employment of a somewhat monotonous 
but very salutary kind for a period of six months; and it 
is to be hoped that the conduct of the policeman who re- 
fused to interfere because he was not on duty will be 
brought under the notice of his superiors. Prrer Cook, 
who also complained that he could not get work, had time 
to get drunk, and money to pay for his liquor. As he 
chose to visit, after his potations, the office of the Chief 
Commissioner, he was easily secured, and may think him- 
self lucky to have escaped with the option of a fine he was 
doubtless well able to pay. A more melancholy instance is 
that of Toomas Roxzertson, who came from Edinburgh to 
London because he thought he could better himself, and 
was found wandering about the streets in a destitute con- 
dition. This influx of paupers, or men without prospects, 
into London is among the most serious symptoms of the 
day. The nuisance of Trafalgar Square may be easily 
abated with a little firmness, for it is a pure and absolute 
sham. But the rush from the country to London ought to 
be discouraged by every one who has the slightest influence 
with the rural and provincial poor. London already contains 
far more people than it can provide work or subsistence for. 
If it is to be further crowded, the suffering will be intense, 
and that not least among newcomers. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


sl counting of the municipal elections of this week in 
England is over, and it appears that Gladstonians can 
boast a majority of eighteen gains over Conservatives, of fif- 
teen over Unionists generally. The Daily News, with good 
sense and good humour, admits that, if the majority had been 
of the same side the other way, it would not in all proba- 
‘bility have been much disturbed by it. We have ourselves 
often pointed out, both when these results favoured our own 
side and when they did not, that the municipal elections are 
even more “kittle” to calculate and interpret than most 
elections. But we think that, without contradicting this 
principle and without attempting to do the twisting and 
counter-twisting which is so common on such occasions, we 
can show that the results, such as they are, are exceedingly 
discouraging—almost as discouraging as a decided Conserva- 
tive majority—to contentions which have been made with all 
their strength by Mr. and the Gladstonians for some 
time past. The various causes which make municipal elections 
difficult things to deal with—the very uncertain proportion 
of voters to electors; the constant and by no means ille- 
gitimate preference of men personally popular ; the fact that, 
though the party managers call such an election a Con- 
servative or such another a Liberal victory, it has often 
been avowedly fought on non-political lines, and so forth— 
exist as usual. There also exists—not as usual—a great 
advantage for the Gladstonians in the well known facts that 
they, at their secession from Liberalism, carried off almost 
all the party machinery with them; that the medium, 
though not the best, local men have mostly been among 
the seceders, and that to the rank and file Mr. GLapsTonE is 
still the only thing or person that they can see or understand 
in politics. But it is not of all this that we desire to talk. 
1. GLaDsTonE has for months past been asserting (and 
all his lieutenants have been saying ditto to him) that a 
vast ¢ has taken and is taking place in the English 
mind on the Home Rule question. A wicked Parliament, 
elected in a moment of national madness, may still resist 
justice, and the wickedest part of it (the Liberal party led 
by Lord Hartineton) may have sold their souls to do the 
Tory devil’s work at the rate of wages usual with devils, 
Tory and other, if indeed there are any other. The 
wretched classes who have two gowns, who can read and 
write and cast accompt, who have read history, know that 
Pirt was not a blackguard, and so forth, may in their dens 
of villany, intelligence, and education concert schemes 
which, owing to the Septennial Act, virtue, folly, and 
ignorance cannot for the moment frustrate. But the great 
heart of the people is sound, the tide is flowing, the field 


is held, and Heaven knows how many other metapho- 
rical consolations are present. Now we have only to ask 
whether a majority of eighteen in a total of many hun- 
dreds—a majority which, as even wirepullers and para- 
graph-mongers honestly admit, requires considerable dis- 
counting, inasmuch as many of the labels do not express 
any corresponding fact—whether such a majority looks 
very like all this? The great heart of the people had 
a chance of throbbing very perceptibly indeed, the tide 
might have gone up to wet something more than the feet of 
the courtiers of Canute, the field might have been enlarged 
as well as held. Has it? Hardly, we think, even in the 
most sanguine Gladstonian imagination. Whatever may 
be said of the municipal elections, it is certain that, in 
times of anything like strong national feeling, one way or 
another they do most unmistakably and invariably reflect 
that feeling. If any one thinks that any such reflection of a 
strong national Home Rule feeling has been shown by the 
recent municipal elections, he must have an even more en- 
viable faculty of believing exactly what he likes to believe 
than his revered and (at the impudence of people who, like 
Colonel Dorprne, object to be slandered on third-hand hear- 
say) wrathful leader himself. 


MODERN LITERATURE AT OXFORD, 


be except perhaps Professor Netr.EsHIP, can 
think that Oxford has caused “a national calamity.” 
Were all our “calamities” as mild as the absence of a 
Modern Literature School at Oxford, the nation might be 
congratulated. When there was an equal vote—ninety-two 
a side—on the statute this week, and when it was conse- 
quently lost, Oxford was left with an opportunity of finding 
out what it really wants. Apparently nobody knows at 
present. There is on one side a notion that the scientific 
study of language should not be left entirely to foreign 
Universities. That is a very creditable feeling ; but is there 
a certainty that the creation of a school will produce 
scholars? They come forward very slowly in Cambridge, 
where there are almost as many examiners as students who 
desire to be examined. Probably it will be wise to watch 
the course of the experiment at Cambridge before making 
over a good deal of money to lecturers and examiners who may 
have no work to do, and before beginning an unconsidered 
change in an institution which has almost become a change- 
ling. England is not a country where specialists in philo- 
logical study find much demand for themselves and their 
labours. To set up a school in the subject might encourage 
them ; but will they prove numerous enough to repay 
encouragement? Of a very small college at Cambridge it 
used to be said that there was only one undergraduate, and 
that the college did not think it necessary to brew for him, 
as he “ was too few.” The band of young philologists at 
Oxford may prove too few to need a school all to themselves. 
These considerations depress the philologist, and the people 
who call for a school in belles lettres—for that is what it comes 
to—should be aware that this kind of study does not flourish 
under official guidance. Can belles lettres be taught at all, 
and is it necessary to teach them? To a certain extent 
they already enter into the Classical Moderations and clas- 
sical final schools, where excellence of style and literary 
taste do not go unrewarded, and where the best ancient 
models are exhibited. A study of literature exclusively 
modern, and without connexion with the classics, can never 
be really satisfactory. The difficulty of finding a standard 
for examination is notorious; notorious is the tendency to 
“tootle” or to vague rhetoric. We scarcely think that 
“ chatter about SHeLtey” is a serious danger at Oxford, 
where the great question about Harriet has never excited 
much interest. Meanwhile neither the friends of scientific 
modern philology nor the friends of belles lettres and purely 
literary studies were satisfied with the statute as it stood. 
Professor FREEMAN, according to the report in the Standard, 
“ merely supported the measure as one of the necessary evils 
“ of the times. He could not approve of the statute as a 
“ whole. He would have no new school. He did not care 
“the least for Mr. Goscnen or for University Extension 
“ Lectures.” The connexion of ideas apparently is that the 
new school is meant, or might be meant, to train lecturers on 
English literature under the University Extension scheme. 
Perhaps Professor Freeman’s personal likings or dislikings 
are not very germane to the matter; but a statute whose 
supporters are so half-hearted cannot be very valuable. 
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Professor Max Miitier also disapproved of many things 
in the statute, though he wished it to be passed. Professor 
Netr.esHir, whose special province is Latin, was perhaps 
the most enthusiastic friend of the statute. Doubtless he 
is right in not fearing the effects on classic studies of 
modern competition. The best and most vigorous minds, 
which do not turn to science, will cling to the classical 
schools, where the training is most severe and where the 
results are most satisfactory. The objections to a statute 
which its advocates admit to be unsatisfactory, and which 
would, ex hypothesi, require endless tinkering, need not be 
stated at any length. There is no such Wiolent hurry to 
encourage either philology or belles lettres. They may dis- 
cover a modus vivendi which they have not found at pre- 
sent. All “chatter about SHettey” makes Jack an effemi- 
nate prig, but all Beowulf might make him an extremely 
dull boy. For the present, Oxford can rub on without a 
school that manifestly could satisfy nobody except the 
endowed lecturers. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


j hg series of articles on the British Army which is 
now beginning in the Fortnightly may possibly be the 
means of starting a new panic. They appear over a sig- 
nature which will secure them general attention, and they 
contain much to which a great deal of attention is due. 
Sir Cuartes DiLke—it is little better than affectation to 
treat the author of Greater Britain as if he were anony- 
mous—is fulfilling a promise made ina previous series of 
articles by publishing this examination into the state of the 
army. He has undertaken to show, not only what it is, but 
what it ought to be. The last part of his work will be by 
far the most difficult and the most useful. It is compara- 
tively easy to discover what our military force really is; 
but the discovery is too commonly made of little avail by 
the fact that critics fail to supply a standard of comparison. 
They do not prove that what we have is insufficient by 
showing what a really adequate force would amount to, 
Sir Cuartes Ditke has undertaken to supply the want. It 
will be interesting to see him at work. In the meantime 
he has said enough to show what he thinks of the avail- 
able force of the country, and what will be the spirit in 
which he is going to write. It will surprise nobody who 
remembers the articles on the State of Europe to meet 
again with some of their features in the present work, 
There is not a little of the old inclination to overrate 
certain armies in Europe and the value of some kinds 
of evidence. The author remains an impenitent believer in 


‘the accuracy of his estimate of the Russian army, and dis- 


misses the hostile criticism of some English officers by asking 
whether they are not the same men who thought that 
Austria would win in 1866, and that the Turks would sweep 
the Russians into the Danube in the Russo-Turkish war. 
The answer is not so conclusive as he thinks. In 1866 the 
Prussian army was an untried force, and no man could be 
expected to foresee the imbecile bad management of Austria. 
As for the other mistake, it was bardly a mistake at all. 
But for the infamous treason of Sciemman Pasna, the 
Russians would have been driven back on the Danube, 
and it is a sufficiently severe criticism on their military 
efficiency for offensive purposes that, with an enemy who 
could fight, no doubt, but who was scandalously ill led, they 
were compelled to have recourse to the aid of traitors and 
to call in the Roumanians to help them through. Again, 
Sir CHaRr.Es quotes the opinion of certain French officers 
that England could be invaded as if it were evidence. At 
what period have French officers not thought that an 
invasion of England was possible, and how often have they 
attempted one with no success? Like most other critics, 
too, Sir Cuartes Ditke overlooks the fact that in these 
days of steam the protection of a convoy will be far more 
difficult than it was in the time of sailing ships, and the 
superiority of the man-of-war over the merchantman far 
greater. If H.M.S Penelope, not a very powerful craft, were 
to slip into a fleet of transports carrying an army on the 
way to invade England, the invasion would be over long 
before the watch was out. 

But, although these articles are likely to contain some 
over-estimates of foreign armies, and some under-estimates 
of the strength of the writer's country, they will certainly 
have much in them which it will be impossible to dismiss as 
misstatement. The first number contains a review of the 
actual effective fighting strength of the country which is in 


the main unanswerable. It is true that the fortifications of 
the coast are too weak, and that the coaling-stations are not 
yet properly protected. It is true that our army is very 
weak in mere numbers and shamefully deficient in what 
may be called the plant of war. Transport, reserves of 
stores and weapons, ammunition columns, and guns are 
wanting. There is no proper organization to meet the call 
of war. It is undeniably true that, if we were suddenly 
called upon to send a couple of army corps out of the 
country, we should be left without a single Field or Horse 
Artillery battery in an efficient state at home. To meet an 
invading army there would be nothing but the half-drilled 
and less than half-equipped Volunteer artillery, which 
would probably be rather less efficient than that arm was 
in the Confederate and Federal armies in the first year 
of the Civil War. Against it there would be the pick 
of the enemy's guns and gunners. It is true, undeni- 
ably and scandalously true, that this force, weak as it is 
for its work, has been further reduced of late by twenty- 
eight of its best guns, and that we have got nothing 
in return but a vague promise of ammunition columns. 
All these things are true. They are not new, to be sure. 
Every one of them has been said before here and else- 
where. It is further the lamentable fact that no politician 
ever thinks of saying them in office, but has to be driven 
into opposition—not to say blown far to leeward even of 
opposition—before he thinks fit to come and tell the truth. 
But since we have the gift there is no need to carp at it. 
Sir Cuartes Ditke will be listened to, and what he has to 
say is, in the main, wholesome, Since he is willing to avail 
himself of his present position of political Flying Dutch- 
man to utter timely warnings, by all means let profit be 
made of them without too many inquiries as to why 
VANDERDECKEN did not say all these things when he was 
still in the trades. 


THE CRIME AND THE GALLERY, 


ss Grosvenor Gallery has long been a very pleasant 
place wherein pictures, often pleasant, could be seen in 
quiet and comfort. Of course there were things that might 
be said against the Gallery. The works of well-meaning 
amateurs were sometimes conspicuously hung. There were 
many feeble imitations of the artist whose works the 
Grosvenor Gallery first made familiar to the public. But 
the hanging, the decorations, the general management, 
everything for which Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. Hauié were 
mainly responsible, have been deemed more than satisfactory. 
Now, unluckily, there is a revolution in the Grosvenor 
Gallery as in every other department of English existence. 
Mr. Hai and Mr, Comyns Carr announce in letters to the 
newspapers that they are resigning their positions, This will 
be universally regretted, but their motives are provokingly 
obscure. They declare that the conduct of Sir Courts 
Linpsay, the proprietor of the Gallery, is no longer in accord- 
ance, or seems likely to cease to be in accordance, with “ the 
“ dignity of Art.” Mr. Atma Tapema is much of the same 
mind, and Mr. Burne Jones says he has himself expressed 
similar opinions, and will no longer exhibit in the sacred 
spot. Consequently, we all ask, what in the world has 
Sir Courts Linpsay done, or what can he be intending to 
do? To what do Mr. Hatii, and Mr. Comyns Carr, and 
Mr. Burne Jones object? Wherein has the dignity of Art 
suffered? Artand her dignity do not seem impaired by 
other uses, of various sorts, to which the Gallery has been 
converted at various times. If Christy Minstrels were in, 
when the pictures of Mr. Burne Jones and Mr. Atma 
TaDEMA were out, it would still be hard to see what quarrel 

Art had with the arrangement—quo numine leso. A large 

gallery in the centre of London is not a property which its 

owners may wish to lie fallow except during the winter and 

summer exhibitions. However, we have not even heard 4 

whisper of converting the Gallery to such purposes as high 

Art might deem base. 

Sir Courrs Lixpsay does not solve the problem—namely, 

the supposed injury to the dignity of Art—by observing 

that the dissentients “ have made demands, accompanied by 

“threats of resignation, to which I could not accede, and, 

“ to my regret, I have been obliged to sever the connexion 

“ which has so long continued between us. . . . Respecting 

“ the future of the Grosvenor Gallery, I intend to make no 

“ change.” The mystery is darker than ever. 


If any “tenebriferous star” could add obscurity to this 


| important topic, it would be Mr. Frreperick Wepuone’s 
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letter in the Standard. It is as long and verbose as, and 
- not more clear than, a celebrated epistle by the Emperor 
Trpertus. Mr. Wepmore says there is no mystery at all. 
In a style which would seem quaint in a Baboo he writes, 
“ The step which has been taken by Mr. Comyns Carr and 
“Mr. Hatxé has not been taken in temper, nor is it desired, 
“ even in a tea-cup, to raise a storm.” It is only “a ques- 
“tion ofinternal management.” Well, but where does the 
dignity of Art come into the question? That profound 
secret remains “more than Eleusinian.” Mr. WEpMORE 
next alludes to “the appearance, practically in authority, 
“of a capitalist hitherto little connected with artistic 
“matters.” Perhaps this is the answer of the enigma at 
last. Perhaps the dignity of Art does not permit her to be 
patronized by a capitalist who does not paint a little him- 
self, “The new influences may naturally be expected— 
“if it is not too much to say so—to be brought to bear 
“with keener regard for an immediate profit than for the 
“ prestige with which the Gallery started.” But even that 
prestige was “imperilled,” it appears, when Mr. Rossetti 
did not exhibit. The prestige, in short, mainly depends 
on Mr. Burne Jones; and, if he withdraws, we shall see 
whether prestige means profit, or whether profit cannot be 
obtained without prestige. Mr. Wepmore says Mr. Burne 
Jones exhibited “an engaging, if overwhelming, array.” 
Men and angels may “igsplain ” this if they can, or if they 
think the “immense” problem is worthy of “immense” 
labour. Probably the Gallery would do a good stroke by 
exhibiting the paintings of art critics ; the collection would 
be novel, and would show what critics who talk so much 
can do in practice. 


THE PARADOXES OF “COMMON SENSE.” 


A REPUTATION for cool judgment and sound common 
sense is, no doubt, easier to live up to than a character 
for paradox ; but the former task is sometimes not without 
its difficulties, It is not always easy to show that you have, 
to paraphrase the French saying, more than anybody else of 
what everybody else has. To make your judgment cooler 
than other people’s cool judgment, and your common sense 
sounder than other people’s sound common sense, is occa- 
sionally somewhat of a puzzle; and in solving it you are 
apt to be betrayed, curiously enough, into something which 
looks like the exact opposite of your far-famed quality. In 
other words, common sense “ raised to a higher power” than 
is common may assume the strangest possible resemblance 
to paradox. That it does so in the speech which that 
greatest of all professors of common sense, Lord Derrsy, 
delivered the other day at Liverpool must, we should 
imagine, have struck many of his hearers. Speaking of 
public affairs, he said that they heard every one com- 
laining of the paralysis of Parliament by obstruction. 
e@ was not sure that he should not find himself in a 
minority of one if he ventured to urge that, in the present 
condition of the country, a little delay interposed between 
intention and action was not an unmixed evil. They 
had called new classes to power ; these clusses necessarily 
brought with them new ideas; these new ideas expected 
to be translated into action, and in time they would be. 
But nations were long-lived; time was not so much an 
object to them as it was to individuals, with their wretched 
seventy years’ lease of existence ; and there was no harm in 
people having a little time to consider what they really did 
want before they set to work to get it. Zrgo, let us be 
thankful for Dr. Tanner and Mr. ConyBrare as for bless- 
ings in disguise. 
Such phrases as “ being left in a minority of one” are, as 
a rule, employed in a consciously hyperbolical manner ; but 
we could really almost believe that Lord Derrsy, in delibe- 
rately endeavouring to overshoot the mark for rhetorical 
purposes, has actually hit it. It does not appear to us 
absolutely impossible that Lord Dersy may be in very 
truth the only man in the United Kingdom—not being a 
friend of obstruction—who is for tolerating it on Lord 
Derpy’s grounds. A further-fetched and more recondite 
reason for such toleration could hardly, we think, have been 
imagined. Even if it were less grotesquely perverse, even 
if it had the merit of some little, instead of absolutely no, 
prima facie plausibility, it does not cover the whole ground. 
A large part—if reckoned by mere working-hours, perhaps 
the larger part—of the time of the House of Commons is 
occupied with the transaction of business to which Lord 
Dersy’s plea for delay has no application whatever. People 
do not want “a little time to consider” whether the Govern- 


ment should or should not be allowed to obtain the supplies 
required for the military and naval defences of the country ; 
nor is there the slightest need to “ interpose a little delay 
“ between the intention ” of the Government to take a money 
vote for the maintenance of the Irish Constabulary and 
“the action” of Mr. Courtyey in putting the question 
from the Chair. Yet it is in business of this kind, as much 
as or more than in matters of legislation, that the nuisance 
of obstruction makes itself so intolerably felt. But, even as 
regards legislation itself, it surely does not need pointing 
out what a monstrous waste of time and human labour is 
involved in Lord Dersy’s safeguard against precipitancy. 
Surely the only rational way of procuring further time for the 
country to consider a legislative project is for Parliament to 
drop it for the moment, and to proceed to deal with questions 
which do not require further time for consideration, if any 
such there be ; and, if not, there can be no possible reason why, 
after the supplies are voted, Parliament should remain sitting 
at all. The notion of checking the precipitancy of the classes 
newly called to power by making believe to give immediate 
expression to their supposed wishes in a legislative measure, 
talking about and about that measure for three or four 
months, and then dropping it, is surely the most grotesquely 
fantastic notion that ever entered the head of “ strong com- 
“ mon sense.” In the remainder of Lord Dersy’s remarks 
he conformed fairly well to the rules of that somewhat 
Touchstonian wisdom for which he has made himself famous. 
Things look bad, he said, in respect of this, and good in 
respect of that. The outlook is hopeful in so far as that 
the democracy are not “fools,” and it is disquieting in so 
far as that they are acting like fools in multiplying popu- 
lation in excess of the means of subsistence. All which is 
very informing and very much in Lord Dersy’s usual 
manner. But he certainly evaded the thing a little in his 
remarks about obstruction, in which, in his desperate 
endeavour to show himself more “strongly common-sensible” 
than other people, he produces all the effect for the pro- 
duction of which other people have to resort to weak 
eccentricity. 


TWO LEADERS IN MUSIC. 


B* the death of Sir G. A. Macrarren on Monday, 
followed by that of Mme. Linp-GoLtpscumipt on 
Wednesday, two very distinguished figures have disappeared 
from the world of music. There is little, indeed, in common 
between the brilliant career of the great singer and Sir 
Grorce Macrarren’s long and arduous devotion to his 
art in practice and in letters, save that both are in some 
sort identified with the ascendency of MENDELSSOHN in 
English music. It was MENDELssoHN who was among the 
first to ize the rare and peculiar gifts of the famous 
Jenny Linp, and who declared he had never seen an artistic 
nature so noble, so genuine, or one in whom the acquire- 
ments of art and the endowments of nature were so richly 
and happily blended. Honourably marked by individual cha- 
racteristics as Sir GEoRGE MAcraRREN’s compositions are, they 
belong clearly to the school of MENDELSSOHN and of CrpRIANI 
Porrer’s illustrious pupil, SrERNDALE BENNETT. His operas, 
perhaps, may never be revived, though his symphonies and 
overtures continue, and should long continue, to hold their 
own in concert programmes. Several of his cantatas are 
models in a most attractive class of musical composition, in 
which English composers have ever been foremost, while 
among his oratorios produced at the great festivals, the 
St. John the Baptist, the Joseph, and King David, may be 
named as works that merit revival. As theorist and teacher 
Sir Georce Macrarren was still more prominent. He was 
intimately connected with the varying fortunes, and it may 
well besaid with the most flourishingand progressive period, of 
the Royal Academy of Music, of which he was for many years 
the head. This important post he held since 1876, having suc- 
ceeded STERNDALE BennetTas Professor of Music in Cambridge 
University in the preceding year, though his association 
with the Academy dated from 1834, when the apprentice- 
ship of the enthusiastic student was but just brought to 
a close. These honours involved more than a common 
share in controversy and literary activity. Sir Gzoncr 
MacrarREN was early distinguished by the fervour with 
which he upheld the interests of the institution over which 
he presided in after years, and by his untiring devotion to 
the cause of classical music. He entrenched himself behind 
the Old Masters as in a stronghold against the growing 
activity of the revolutionary party, and this stronghold he 
held with pertinacity and defended with vigour to the 
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very last, always unconguerably faithful to the sound 
inciples of art embodied in his theory of music, and 
invulnerable against every fleeting caprice of fashion and 
the noisy clamour of the Wagnerian movement. It 
has been frequently urged that Sir Georce Macrarren’s 
attitude towards modern music was at times character- 
ized by the hard inflexibility of one in whom study 
and experience tended only to narrow the artistic con- 
victions of youth. But it would be unjust to forget 
that he was the defender, not the leader, of an on- 
slaught, the defender, too, of the faith which Hanpet, 
BEETHOVEN, and all the masters held. It would be unfair 
to speak of his admirable fidelity to the worthiest traditions 
of music as being compacted of prejudice, because he resisted 
the ridiculous pretensions of ultra- Wagnerian performers in 
this country. The Academy pupils of recent years may 
well recall how he seldom refrained from seasoning his 
Academic discourses with shrewd and pungent observations 
directed against the monstrous assumptions of the wor- 
shippers in /’école du laid. In art, as in other fields of intel- 
lectual labour, he saw nothing in revolutionary movements 
but the coming of chaos and retrogression towards bar- 
barism. As a theorist his views of art were broadly based 
on the historical continuity of music. He was a consistent 
believer in the continuity of all art, contending that art 
fulfilled its divine mission in many ways, yet always, in the 
fulfilling of the law, by a beautiful and harmonious progres- 
sion that outraged none of the great exemplars and artists. 
There does not exist in our literature a more lucid or a more 
masterly exposition of the nature and aim of music than is 
to be found in the Introduction to Sir Gzorce Macrarren’s 
Musical History, published only two years since, when the 
infirmities of age formed an additional burden to the 
total blindness from which the author had long suffered. It 
is in this historical survey, however, that the work of WAGNER 
is dismissed in a few rather contemptuous pages, as though 
it were something extraneous to art, and beneath the con- 
sideration of the historian. Here, perhaps, though there 
was nothing in the treatment of WacNer inconsistent 
with the Professor’s oft-expressed views, some pretext was 
offered to the enemy to blaspheme. There is no occasion 
here to dilate on Sir Gzorce MacFraRREN’s many services 
to music in England. They will long survive in the 
memories of all musicians. It is pleasant to recall his un- 
faltering adherence to his ideal of art, especially at a time 
when “grit” and the fearless and constant expression of honest 
conviction are by no means common among public men. 
Naturally the name of Jenny Linp appeals to multitudes 
who are little acquainted with the multiform labours of 
Sir Georce Macrarren. The appearance of this marvellous 
singer was like the sudden ascent of a new planet in the 
heaven of music ; not a blank heaven, by the way, but a 
sphere already bright with splendid reputations. Her 
progress was irresistible, and the sequel of her career un- 
exampled. Other great singers have amassed large fortunes 
with extraordinary facility and celerity. In the recently 
blished Souvenirs d'un Impresario of M. Maurice 
oscu, the income of Mme. ALBon1 is estimated at 
something like 40,000/. for a brief period of years. JENNY 
Linp’s London season was exceedingly brief, and her Con- 
tinental and American tours occupied but a few years. 
Everywhere, save in Paris, she captivated all her hearers, 
and might doubtless have extended her conquests by cross- 
ing other borders with the same brilliant results. But, 
unlike her compeers, Mme. Gotpscumipt retired from 
the field in the full flush of victory to the sober joys of 
country life, the sweet ministrations of charity, and the 
endowment of musical scholarships. Many and curious are 
the legends that cling to the youth and early experiences of 
Jenny Linp, which will prove good material to the sympa- 
thetic biographer. It does not appear that the “ Swedish 
“ Nightingale” underwent any of the remarkable mutations 
of fortune, as reflected in the estimations of speculative 
managers, that befell Mme. Nixsson and others, of whom 
M. Srraxkoscu relates strange stories. Never was artistic 
career more brilliant and more consistently victorious than 
that of Mme. Gotpscumipt, or more fortunate in its close. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S MISSION. 


T was to be ex that the attack upon Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and his mission which has appeared in a 
leading Canadian newspaper would be eagerly caught up by 
the more unscrupulously malicious of his adversaries at 


home. The support given to it by these rancorous parti- 
sans is not likely to weigh with any sensible man in this 
country, and would not, we should hope, mislead even the 
people of Canada, At the same time, it is much to be 
regretted that the attack should have been made, and still 
more that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN should himself, as must 
honestly be admitted, have contributed a little to its cause. 
The moment which he selected for adverting to the ex- 
tremely delicate question of American and Canadian fiscal 
relations was not a happily chosen one, nor were either 
his remarks on the subject or his subsequent explana- 
tion of them any more felicitous. Still it would be 
absurd to regard them as in any degree justifying the 
arrogant tone in which the Canadian print above re- 
ferred to has demanded Mr. CHamBERLAIN’s recall, still 
less as excusing such extravagant writing as that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN “has rendered the best method of settle- 
“ ment difficult to propose or discuss, and has made himself 
“ hateful on the continent, and that, if he is not recalled, 
“ war between Great Britain and the United States can 
“ only be avoided by Great Britain abandoning Canada in 
“a way that will for ever disgrace the British name.” 
Fortunately, the very violence of these invectives may 
defeat their end, by rendering their motive suspect in the 
eyes of the more moderate section of the Canadian public. 
People will be apt to trace the style, at any rate, of the 
article from which we have been quoting to that Irish 
corporation which, as has before been pointed out, is almost 
as strong in Canada as in the United States, 


But, whatever may be the effect of these attacks in the 
country of their origin, the Gladstonians—as we have now 
the authority of Mr. Hersert Gu iapstoye himself, who 
disagrees, apparently, with his respected father as to the 
propriety of the “nickname,” for calling them—are to 
be congratulated on having got up a Canadian ery to 
swell the Irish-American one. Perhaps no more cynically 
shameless postponement of national interests to supposed 
party advantage has ever been witnessed in our public life ; 
but let that pass. The impofent spite with which the 
Separatist Radicals regard Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is so intense 
as to render them deaf even to the loudest reproaches of 
that monitor which possibly one or two of them may 
still retain, with light duties to perform, on their moral 
establishment. It is not our intention, at any rate, to 
assume that they have had any scruples of the patriotic 
conscience to overcome in striving their hardest to defeat 
the settlement of a difficulty which compromises the mutual 
relations of three parts of the English-speaking world. 
Whether with or without such scruples, they have so 
striven, and are probably reckoning upon ultimate success. 
Having done their utmost to hound on the Irish-Americans 
against the British Commissioner, as the man who has 
betrayed the cause of their people in this country, they 
conceived the brilliant idea of attempting to persuade the 
Canadians that he is going to Washington with special 
instructions to betray theirs; and the attempt, assisted, 
as has been said, by some little indiscretion on Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s part, has so far succeeded that the cry 
thus raised in England has been re-echoed. We hope 
and believe, however, that these efforts of a malignant 
partisanship have been prematurely credited with their 
assumed triumph. We cannot doubt that there is a 
sufficient number of sensible men in Canada to see through 
the mendacious calumnies of the Gladstonians, and to 
bring a fair and open mind to the consideration of 
any settlement which Mr. CuaMBERLAIN may be instru- 
mental in negotiating. As regards the Americans, the case is, 
of course, somewhat more doubtful. There can be no ques- 
tion that every nerve will be strained by the American- 
Irish “ politicians” to defeat Mr. CuamBeriain’s mission 
and to discomfit himself; and the result will show what 
amount of really effective force is exercised on American 
politics by the Irish vote. The question is one on which it 
would be rash to speculate; but, for our own part, we 
incline to the view that, on this particular question at any 
rate, the influence of that vote has been exaggerated. After 
all, the Americans have a very strong interest in settling 


_ the Fisheries difficulty, and we can hardly imayine a nation 
of men of business rejecting a satisfactory settlement of it 


simply for the beaux yeux of Mr. Forp and Mr. Ecan. 
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QUEER RELATIONSHIPS. 


LTHOUGH for cool repudiation of parental obligations the 
cuckoo stands alone, yet to live by others’ labours is a rule 
with many birds through life. The habit is especially well marked 
among the gulls. Often the poor guillemot rises to the surface with 
hishard-won prize only to find it wrested from him by one of those 
strong-beaked bullies who had been content to play the scavenger 
till the guillemots’ diving told of a shoal of fish. For piracy pure 
and simple few birds can touch the white-headed eagle of the 
Atlantic seaboard. If ever there seemed a bird especially well able 
to get an honest living it is he; none the less summer after summer 
he rears his hungry brood on fish, entirely the fruit of his illicit 
trade. High up upon his beetling rock, motionless save for the 
twinkle of his clear, keen eye, he watches every movement of a pair 
of ospreys who are quartering the tidal stream below as pvinters 
uarter a moor. See! an osprey stoops at a passing shoal, breaking 
the water for one instant into splash and spray, and the next rising 
into the air, the fish glistening silvery white in his talons. Then, 
with a warning scream, down comes the eagle like a falling star. 
The poor osprey feels the game is up, and, fearful of his own 
safety, lets his dinner go. Fast as falls the glittering fish the 
eagle is faster still, and, deftly catching it ere it reach the 
water, bears it away to his eyrie in the woods. 

The congregation in winter of various species of birds—inter se 
—has long been a subject of much interest to observers of nature. 
The question is often asked, “ How is it that in winter, when 
food is scarce, birds flock ther, while in summer when it 
is plentiful and easy to find they forage in twos and threes?” 
Let us hazard a theory which, right or wrong, seems te us at 
least much nearer the mark than others which have been at 
different times put forward. 

And, first, would not this very fact of food being scarce—the 
fact, that is, of the food area being restricted by the ploughing of 
stubbles and clearing of wastes—tend on the whole to concentra- 
tion of the feeders, who will thus be brought into approximate 
relationship? “Yes; but there is no reason why it should go 
any further.” But have you never noticed how when a puliet 
in the yard has found a worm ail the rest will dance attendance ? 
and should she even be seen running, wormless indeed, but with 
one, so to say, “in her eye,” about half the poultry-yard will take 
off after her with outstretched wings. Jealousy, covetousness, 
and suspicion, alas! are common to birds and men. News of a 
“find,” as in the gold-diggings, travels apace, and it is hard for 
one bird to slip away on business without a considerable following 
of watchful and jealous rivals, And so a second element comes 
into play, tending to keep birds together. But more eyes means 

ter watchfulness, ana numbers therefore give a sense of con- 
| iad Begun from motives of expediency, custom became 
crystallized into habit, and so the social instinct has come about. 
Food, no doubt, is the great controller of the movements of birds ; 
we can trace its operation most directly in the case of the soli 

rrowhawk, the independent wren, and the gregarious wood- 
pigeon. Let us, however, leave the confused regions of cause and 
efiect, and take the habit as we find it. 

Sociability, let us say, is in the nature of these birds. “ Why, 
then, do not they flock in summer?” Circumstances are against 
them, or very possibly they would. Rooks associate all the year 
round, for custom, partly on sentimental and partly on practical 
grounds, allows them to nest in peace. It is quite otherwise with 
the carrion crow. The strongly-marked propensity to nest in 
society which this bird constantly exhibits finds little favour at 
any hand; wild must be the district and steep the cliffs where he 
and the hoodie may clan together. Starlings, again, birds of the 
strongest social instincts, boon companions, too, of the peewits 
and the rooks, separate to a great extent in spring, so essential is 
it to find some deep, dark hole where the pale-blue egg may 
escape the robber boy. , None the less, the rose-coloured starling 
(Pastor roseus) of Palestine and South Europe nests together in 
such immense numbers that every chink and cranny is soon in- 
habited, and the remainder are compelled to lay their on the 
open ground. Perfect freedom from molestation in os ens of 
such a very striking bird cannot be looked for, and the Pastors 
show their sense of uneasiness by seldom returning to the same 
spot to nest. This is, however, a digression, To return to our 
subject. 

Advantage doubtless, like necessity, makes strange bedfellows ; 
but often the advantage seems to be strangely onesided, and not 
seldom missing altogether. Among the favourites in the Zoological 
Gardens the prairie-marmots, or prairie-dogs, have always held a 
foremost place; here, though, from long confinement, they have 
lost their greatest charm—that naive mixture of shyness and 
curiosity which makes them so attractive to those who see them 
in their home. That home is the broad, flat lands about the 
Missouri and other American rivers, where their burrowed colo- 
nies stud all the plain. Now the burrowing-owl of these same 
— has a habit of saving himself much trouble by taking up 

is quarters in one of these holes; and owl and marmot rear their 
young side by side. It is best to be cheerful when you cannot 
turn yourenemy out, but our poor friend must feel it a depressing 
arrangement, for, while he is a strict vegetarian, if there is one 

burrowing-owl loves more than another it is baby 
burrowing-marmot. Sometimes, to add to his troubles, the 
rattlesnake also takes up a lodging for a day or two, and one can 
picture the wicked leer of wily crotalus as he comes gliding in to 


make a third at this grim game of “ Beggar-my-neighbour.” So 
much for these cra{ty plunderers. We will leave them to their 
wicked devices, just glancing as we pass at the converse of the 
picture, nearer home. 

It has been the writer’s wont for many years to pay frequent 
visits of inspection in the summer-time to the fox-earths in his 
neighbourhood ; and he has observed more than once the tracks 
of rabbits leading right into the very same burrow where he has 
known for a fact a litter of cubs to beestablished. But here, alas, 
it must be said as in Reynard’s answer long ago :— 


vestigia ... 
Omnia te adversum spectantia, nulla retrorsum,. 


If one watches the pools as the tide goes down, one may often 
see the shell which holds a hermit crab decorated with a sea- 
anemone. The anemone, one might suppose, had taken up its 
position there of its own accord when the shell was at rest. Mr. 
Gosse, however, assures us that it is not so. He says that in 
every instance when he detached the anemone from the shell, 
the hermit crab picked it up, and held it in its claws agai 
the shell “for the space of ten minutes at a time, until 
fairly attached by a good 
proceeding simply dictated by a love of finery? A still more 
curious case mentioned by Professor Mihns (Bettrdge cur 
Murerfauna der Insel Mauritius) inclines one to a different con- 
clusion. He tells us of two distinct genera of crabs in the 
Mauritius which have a habit of firmly grasping a sea anemone in 
either claw, and carrying them about. The Professor does not 
attempt to explain the habit, but it seems to us tbat it may very 
likely be a ruse, under cover of which to approach their prey, 
just as wild-fowlers endeavour to steal up to duck or swans in 
the “ watches” or pieces of open water in the middle of frozen 
floods, by carrying a laurel or pine bough in their hands. 

One animal will make use of another simply as a means of 
locomotion. A good example of this is the sucker-fish of the 
Mexican Gulf, which adheres by means of a sucker situate on the 
back of its head to the belly of a shark. Professor Moseley 
writes (Notes by a Naturalist on the “ Challenger”) :—“The 
sharks were often seen attended by one or more pilot-fishes, as 
well as bearing the “ suckers” attached to them. I often watched 
with astonishment from the deck this curious association of three 
so widely different fish as it glided round the ship like a single 
compound organism.” 

No parasite is the little fish called fierasfer, though he shelters 
himself literally inside the body-cavity of a holothurian, or sea- 
cucumber ; he leads, indeed, an active roving life, and only when 
danger threatens betakes himself to his strange retreat. 

The following facts have only a chance connexion with the 
proper subject of this article, but their quaintness seems to justi 
their insertion here. A few weeks ago a lady was sitting at wo: 
with her needle in one of the rooms of the house in which we 
write. Her table was near an open window, and upon it lay 
sundry large reels of cotton, such as are in use with sewing- 
machines. She was about to supply her needle from one of these 
reels when she noticed a green caterpillar sticking just inside the 
central hole of the reel. Taking it to the window, she shook it 
out, and went on with her work. Being a short time after in 
want of more thread, she was supiiont to find a caterpillar 
again in the same position. A little astonished, but thinking 
that she must have been mistaken in supposing that she had 
removed it before, she again shook the reel outside the window, 
the caterpillar fell out, and the reel was empty. There was no 
doubt about it this time, and she became again absorbed in her 
work, Imagine her astonishment when, a few moments after, she 
discovered in the same reel not one, but two green caterpillars, 
exactly resembling the former in size, colour, and shape. There 
was something not quite canny in the whole proceeding ; it was as 
though some brownie was at work, and she resolved to watch. It 
was not long before her vigilance was rewarded, for, flying in at 
the open window bearing in his jaws a fine green caterpillar, there 
came a mason wasp. Circling round once or twice he settled on 
the reel, deposited his burden in the hole, and straightway left to 
hunt the rose-trees below for further prey. Meantime his partner 
entered, deposited an egg cn each of those caterpillars went 
her way, bearing in mud in many succeeding journeys until eggs 
and caterpillars were quite sealed up. There are in this house at 
the present moment several keyhoies of doors and cupboards sealed 
with mud, and containing their living helpless prisoners. For the 
mason wasps do not kill their prey outright, they paralyse it only, 
so that it cannot move away, but stays to farnish good fresh meat 
for the young wasps when newly hatched. Truly a hideous 
nightmare! ‘fo lie under a spell in some dark hole side by side 
with a developing ogre, who, when time is ripe, shall feast on 
your devoted person ! 

Mutua! good offices are by no means confined to the animal 
world alone. a lichens, .~ example, are inhabited by reciprocal 
parasites in the shape of fu and the alge supplyi 
served from desiccation by the investing fungus. 

Let us say, in conclusion, that—though for the sake of varie 
we have gone further atield—the natural history of our island wi 
furnish many another such a story as those that we have told. 
“Symbiosis ” and “ commensalism” are forbidding terms, but the 
facts that they express are very far from being so, The majority 
of them must be sought far down in the animal kingdom, and can 


strong base.” Is such a strange - 
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only be followed with the help of the microscope and by hours of 

tient care. But there are others, and they are many (and this 
js what this article has sought to show), that only ask a love of 
nature and a watchful eye. 


IN-KHORN AND TA-PHOUSE. 


| Fy our friendly enemy II we feel, we confess, a certain mix- 
ture of pleasure and surprise that the subject of Latin pro- 
nunciation has been taken up with so much interest. It is true 
that the professional champions of In-Khorn and Ta-Phouse, the 
actual authors and defenders of the original proposal of innuvation, 
have been rather long in riding out in person to do the offered 
battle. Surely the Lady Pronunciation and the Lady Accentua- 
tion must be but sunburnt damsels (as King Richard says to the 
‘Templars in Ivanhoe) if they are not worth the shiver of a broken 
Jance. But other champions have made the fray lively even with- 
out counting I, who is a mighty man of valour, though he is too 
modest to engage on the dependence of the actual value of the new 
pronunciation itself. We have, it is true, not much to do with the 
champions, other than himself, who have made entry in the lists, if 
not of Templestowe, yet of Whitefriars, hard by the Temple gates, 
where men publish the St, James's Gazette. Like Il, we are not 
uite certain that the game of “J. K.S.” is a game that we un- 
Teaend, though if he is prepared to do battle for the full vyrum 
and cayno values, we laud his courage, and shall not be dis- 
gusted at bis success. Of a certain “G.K.” we can hardly 
so well; for “G.K.” argues that the defenders of Eng- 
lish Latin on the score of quantity ought, if they are consistent, 
to pronounce actus, aketus. From which one of two things must 
unfortunately and inevitably follow. Either “G. K.” thinks that 
the a of ago is long in itself (in which case we shall politely 
but decidedly decline to hold any further argument with him on 
this matter) or else he has not taken the trouble to understand the 
quantity argument. That argument is, that where you can give 
a general rule applicable to any set of words, such as the 
rule, or set of rules, as to quantity by position, the sound given to 
the vowel is immaterial from the quantity poiut of view, because 
mistake is guarded against independently. It is where the dis- 
covery of quantity at once is not thus possible (as in iter and itur) 
and the misdiscovery of it is more than probable that the English 
values give a help not given by the Continental. We are rather 
ashamed of explaining so pa a thing as this, butit appears to be 
euaap f These are both courteous folk. We can hardly say so 
much of “ A Schoolmaster” who wrote a letter to the same paper, 
and who seems to have inherited some of the peculiarities of his 
colleague, the late Mr. Bradley Headstone. After parading for 
about two-thirds of a closely-printed column an acquaintance 
with the beggarliest elements of philology, and showing that he 
is unaware of the ion by the British boy of eyes as well as 
ears, “A Schoolmaster” talks about the “ Saturday Reviewer 
congratulating himself and his friends on their exceeding igno- 
rance.” “A Schoolmaster” forgets that he is not in his school- 
room. Before he next “ presumes ” (it is the word of his courteous 
self) to enter into a dispute about classical scholarship, he had 
better acquire some elementary acquaintance with classical lrony. 
Another traverser, “J. D. W.,” is valuable because he has, no 
doubt unintentionally, and perhaps unwittingly, given a singular 
support to our position. We are not fighting for the “soft c” in 
Latin—we hold, as far as Latin Latin goes, and maintaining our 
— position, that “you can never find out,” with I and the 
bridge philologists. But, in the first place, here are men of 
great prowess, “J. K.S.” and “J. D. W.,” venturing into the 
y and stoutly challenging one of the very A B C's of the ques- 
tion without either of them agreeing with us, who are simply for 
not disturbing Camarina. In the second place, here is “J.D. W.” 
entering into an argument for a certain “right” pronunciation 
(let it be always remembered that we don’t even pretend to be 
“right ”; on the contrary, we rest contented in the pleasant shade 
of admitted wrong), which shows better than even anything in the 
pamphlet itself or in the works of Madvig, Roby, Seelmann, and 
the other authors of the new testament of pronunciation, how 
utterly perilous and haphazard all such arguments are. Whether 
“ fingitur artubus,”in a certain much-discussed Horatian passage, is 
a vile misreading (which it must be if “J. D. W.’s” contention isright, 
that “lacus” makes “ lacubus ” for a special and exclusive reason, 
owing to the c), whether the substitution of ¢ for u would, as 
“J. W. D.” thinks, have had any effect whatever on the pro- 
Bunciation, are questions which we need not bother ves 
about. Cantamus vacui. But this is the kind of sally out into 
the blue inane which those who advocate the reform must con- 
stantly practise for themselves, and must never object to in 
vthers. You hold the prize of correct pronunciation, like 
Lancelot, under constant penalty of “J.D. W.” and lacibus. 
We sit with knife in meat and wine in horn, and enjoy our 
Horace and our Martial untroubled. 
The Second Epistle of 1 to the Unbelievers is a very different 
document from these. Though the cpistoler persists in declaring 
self only an amateur, we should dismiss this as merely 


agreeable modesty if we did not think that a good deal of harm 
may be done by the admission, even the complimentary admis- 
sion, of an outer and an inner ring of scholars, Practically there 
is little, if anything, more known positively on the subject than 


in the days to which 1 refers, and in which even his modesty 
would have hardly called himself an amateur. Nor has he, as we 
think, abandoned his practice of or his interest in the clasical 
languages. No doubt there has been a vast deal more written 
about it than there was then, and very likely I has not kept 
up, as we frankly admit that we have not ourselves kept up, 
with everything that has been written in dissertations and pro- 
grams. It wouid probably give neither of us much trouble to 
supply the omission. But there is an increasing, and, as we 
think, a very disastrous, tendency, if not to substitute fami- 
liarity with this merely ephemeral and parasitic literature for 
familiarity with the literature of the classics themselves, at any 
rate to regard the decision of matters of scholarship as not for the 
general body of free citizen-scholars, but for a self-appointed or 
arbitrarily selected Five Thousand or Four Hundred or — 
We are sorry to see that even Professor Nettleship recently 
gave some colour to this view in the Oxford New School debate. 
Practically, every man who, having once attained a certain 
level of scholarship, has kept up his reading of the classics, is 
a judge on this question, entitled at least to give his opinion. 
And, though we don’t at present agree with I's opinion, we 
are sure that, as far as competence goes, there are pot many 
better judges than he. 

In default, therefore, of the champions aforesaid, we do battle 
with II, and we have good hope of shattering one or two of 
his lances. To begin with, he says, in reply to our repeated 
demand “ What good is it?” that there is always good in being 
right. But surely that is the question at issue. We don’t defend 
French of Stratford-atte-Bow against French of Paris; we only 
warn II and his fellows that they are in terrible danger of sub- 
stituting for good honest French of Stratford-atte-Bow the French 
of people who are too proud to say “ Parriss” like their ancestors, 
and unable to catch “ Paris,” and therefore say “ Parry.” II, too, 
repeats in his turn his argument, “ May a German read Chaucer 
like modern German?” For our parts, we should say “ Certainly.” 
He is quite as likely to be right as any authority that we know 
on the Chaucerian pronunciation of Chaucer; and yet the autho- 
rities that we have as to the Chaucerian pronunciation of Chaucer 
are strong as Holy Writ compared with the authorities that we 
have for the Lucretian pronunciation of Lucretius. With regard to 
modern German and modern English, whither I pushes Lucretius’s 
own te sequar, he surely will not for a moment contend that the 
cases are parallel? We can, for sums varying from tive shillings 
to half a guinea per hour, at any moment summon most qualified 
Germans who will tell us how German is actually pronounced. 
If the Cambridge Philological Society will use its influence with 
another distinguished Society which has ornaments in Cambridge 
to get Clodius or Clodia, Agrippa or Agrippina, to come and give 
us parallel information, we shall sigh as Tories in scholarship, 
but shall obey as scholars, and do our very best to siy po-Thouse 
at once, 

And a very similar argument will give the riposte to his parry 
as to our suggestion of the multiplicity of Roman or Romance 
vowel sounds. Of course the modern Romance languages are all 
more or less adulterated ; but the divers forms which their adultera- 
tion has taken show at least what a large diversity of vowel sound 
a mouth using, at any rate, partly Roman breath to push beyond 
the hedge of its teeth almost wholly Roman words has to choose 
from. Yet once more, and we have done with this sword-and- 
buckler work. I asks us and “J.K.S.” at the same time (for 
both of us had, without communication, hit on the same sug- 
gestion that it is easy to say “fakma” and “ veevidooss” when 
necessary)—whether, if you have to be right sometimes, you 
may not as well be right once for all? Again there is the eternal 
refrain “ Yes; but ts it right?” and there is also an argument 
from practical analogy. Many persons in a hard frost-and-snow 
time have taken the wheels off their carriages, and adapted 
runners with pleasure and profit. But surely If would not con- 
demn his horses to drag runners through English dust and mud 
because once in five years they might enable him to scour the 
plain like a very Russian? ~ 

For the truth is that, as we have admitted from the first, 
or rather (since admission has in the vernacular a sense of sub- 
mission) let us say, as we have cheerfully and carefully con- 
tended, the question whether the new pronunciation is right is 
at the very root of the whole matter. [I says that we seem 
to undervalue the consensus of scholars on this point. . In 
one sense we do so; in another not. We do not dispute that 
the weight of opinion at present is in favour of po-Thouse; 
we do dispute whether that weight of opinion is or is not cor- 
respondent with the weight of evidence. And, if any one replies 
that this is arrogant and absurd, we again distinguish. We 
should imitate, and indeed exceed, II's own modesty if it were 
a question of setting our opinion on a particular reading or a 
particular grammatical construction against such a consensus 
as we admit exists on this present point. But we should do 
so because in such cases the evidence is indisputable in quality 
and sufficiency. It is only a question of interpreting it, and in 
such taste, personal accomplishment, continuous 
and undivided devotion to the documents, give an authority which 
only a fool or an ignoramus will contest. But we argue that 
here is a question not of the value and construction of particular 
pieces of evidence, but of the value and construction of whole 
classes of evidence—a point on which, if not complete ignoramuses, 
at any rate all fairly equipped scholars are as competent to judge 
as Bentley or Porson. If any one will assert and prove that there 
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are mor certain sources of knowledge on the aie than those 
which we enumerated in our first article on the subject, we shall 
be prepared to treat the question fresh on that basis. But mean- 
while what we say is that the sources of knowledge open to us— 
vs in the widest sense, from Dr. Peile to the youngest tolerably 
instructed scholar of Christ’s,and from Professor Nettleship to 
any Oxford freshman of some intelligence and knowledge—are not 
such as to enable any one to come to a positive decision, be his 
ingenuity and his accomplishment what they may. We say 
further that, in the very manifesto of the innovators, with its 
“some uncertainty rests,” and its “A and B think,” and its 
“ C doubts,” and so forth, with its explorations in Hibernian in- 
khorns, and its Lexiphanic contortions of the tongue, we have a 
confessing defendant. And we ask yet once more to be told 
what advantage there is in adopting at great trouble, and to 
the dislocation of the continuity of English scholarship, a pro- 
nunciation which, for aught that appears, for aught that is even 
urged by the other side, might must probably seem to a culti- 
vated Roman of Augustus’s days as ludicrous as the phonetic 
attempts of foreign vocabularies and cheap dictionaries appear to 
usnow. Let us finish with a nice, though now old, little story, 
which of course may be applied on both sides. When Mr. 
Wallace was in Aru, or in Ké, or in one or other of the remotest of 
the remote isles of the Malay Archipelago, he was asked by a 
friendly old man what was the name of hiscountry. “ England,” 
said Mr, Wallace, unfaithful to the traditions of Home Rule for 
Scotland. “Please repeat that,” said the friendly old man (we 
tell the tale from memory), “several times.” And when Mr. 
Wallace finished, the Aru man rose, with dignified scorn. 
“ Unglung !” he said, “ that is not a name—that is not a word of 
any kind. You are not telling the truth.” De vocibus—but we 
need not finish the moral. 


“LONG” SIR THOMAS ROBINSON. 


oe describes how one day in July 1763 he found 
“tall Sir Thomas Robinson sitting with Johnson.” “ Long 
Sir Thomas” he should have written, for it was by the epithet 
Long that he was distinguished from his namesake, the dip- 
lomatist, who subsequently became the first Baron Grantham, and 
is the ancestor of the present Marquess of Ripon. One or two 
anecdotes about this Yorkshire baronet that we came across many 
years ago made us wish to learn more of him. He seemed to be 
one of those absurd characters round whom many good stories 
should linger. Though in a somewhat wide reading of the 
Memoirs and Letters of the last century we have always kept an 
outlook for him, yet our care has scarcely been repaid with the 
success that it deserved. The accumulations of ten or twelve 
years will only furnish enough materials for a very brief sketch. 

He is perhaps best known by the epigram made on him by the 

Earl of Chestertield :— 
Unlike my subject will I make my song, 
It shall be witty and it shan’t be long. 
Another witticism on him by the same nobleman is differently re- 
ported. Mitford, in a note on one of Horace Walpole’s letters, says 
that “some one told Lord Chesterfield that Sir Thomas 
Robinson was very ill. ‘I am sorry to hear it.’ ‘ He is dying by 
inches.’ ‘Then it will be some time before he dies,’ was the 
answer.” Croker’s version of the story is neater and more pro- 
bable, as Chesterfield died four years before his tall friend. 
“ Lord Chesterfield in his last illness said to Robinson, ‘ Ah, Sir 
Thomas, it will be sooner over with me than it would be with you, 
for I am dying by inches’ Lord Chesterfield was very short.” 
Chesterfield in his last illness had always one bon-mot, and only 
one, ready for his physician at his daily visit. We may wonder 
whether he managed to supply one also for each of his friends, and 
whether the one we have just quoted was Long Sir Thomas's 
allowance. Horace Walpole, mentioning the last joke that 
Chesterfield ever made, says that “ he gave away all his wit tothe 
last farthing.” Ifhe laughed at Robinson, he yet corresponded 
with him, and found his letters amusing, as is shown by the 
following curious receipt that he sent him :— 
Bath, Jan. 15, 1757. 

Received of Sir Thomas Robinson, baronet, two letters, the one bearing 
date the roth, the other the 13th, of this present month, both containing 
great information and amusement, for which I promise to pay at sight 
my sincerest thanks and acknowledgments. Witness my ney 

CHESTERFIELD. 
He hints, however, that Robinson is not a good hand at business, 
He writes to him :— 

Since you are your own steward, do not cheat yourself, for I have known 
many a man lose more by being his own steward than he would have been 
robbed of by any other. Tenants are always too hard for landlords, 

ially such landlords as think they understand those matters and do 
not; which, with submission, may be your case. 
Horace Walpole was surprised at learning of the long correspond- 
ence that had existed er a the two men, for “ he thought that 
Lord Chesterfield only used Long Sir Thomas as a butt to shoot 
wit at.” How good a butt he must have been is shown by the 
following story told of him by Sir John Hawkins :— 

Sir Thomas Robinson was a the or the town, 
and a t to persons igh rank or in o @ was vi 
poets A pad Earl of Burlington, and when in his visits to him Be 
was told that his Lordship was gone out, would desire to be admitted to 


look at the clock, or to play with a monkey that was kept in the hall, in 
hopes of being sent for in to the Earl. This he had so frequently done that 
all in the house were tired of him. At length it was concerted among the 
servants that he should receive a summary answer to his usual questions ; 
and, accordingly, at bis next coming the porter, as soon as he had 

the gate, and without waiting for what he had to say, dismissed him with 
these words :—“ Sir, his Lordship is gone out, the clock stands, and the 
monkey is dead.” 

Dr. Doran, in his Life of Mrs. Montagu, whose cousin 
Robinson was, quotes some lines which show that he had the 
reputation of a parasite :— 

You I love, my dearest life, 

More than Georgey does his wife ; 
More than Carlisle those who cheat hi 
More than Long Tom those who treat 


Hawkins describes him further as “a specious but empty man, 
whose talent was flattery.” Lord Chesterfield, he says, sent him 
to Johnson “ to apologize for his Tw treatment of him, and 
to make him tenders of his future friendship and patronage. He 
was profuse in his commendations of Johnson and his writings, 
and declared that, were his circumstances other than they were, 
himself would settle 500/. a year on him. ‘And who are you?’ 
asked Johnson, ‘that talk thus liberally?’ ‘I am, said the 
other, ‘Sir Thomas Robinson, a Yorkshire baronet.’ ‘Sir, 
replied Johnson, ‘ if the first peer of the realm were to make me 
such an offer, I would show him the way downstairs.’” 

The showing downstairs seems only conditional, and perhaps 
Long Sir Thomas was allowed to stay, for it was some years after 
this that Boswell found the two men together in friendly talk. 
Dr. Maxwell, the assistant preacher at the Temple, records how 
he was one day present when Robinson objected that the Irish 
corn-laws might be prejudicial to the corn trade of England. 
“ * Sir Thomas,’ said Johnson, ‘ you talk the language of a savage. 
What, sir, would you prevent any people from feeding themselves, 
if by any honest means they can do it?’” The comparison with 


a savage must have cut him to the quick. Mrs. Thrale describes 
_“the profusion of words and bows and compliments that he 


made,” while, ing to Horace Walpole, “he was always 
propriety itself.” Yet Walpole’s praise seems to have been 
ironical, for he gives it when he is recording one of his blundering 
speeches. In another letter dated October 22, 1741, writing of a 
ball which the baronet was going to give, “ to a little girl of the 
Duke of Richmond’s,” he says, “ There are already two hundred 
invited, from miss in bib and apron to my Lord Chancellor in bib 
and mace.” A few days later he describes the party at some 
length :—“ There were an hundred and ninety-seven persons at 
Sir Thomas's, and yet it was so well conducted that nobody felt a. 
crowd. He had taken off all his doors, and so separated the old 
and the young that neither were inconvenienced with the other. 
The ball began at eight; each man danced one minuet with his 
partner, and then began country dances. There were four-and- 
twenty couple, divided into twelve and twelve; each set danced 
two dances, and then retired into another room, while the other 
set took their two, and so alternately. .. . We danced till four, then 
had tea and coffee, and came home.” A month later he writes of a 
second ball, also given by Sir Thomas, at which he got a violent. 
headache, and with good reason too. “The ball broke up at 
three; but Lincoln, Lord Holderness, Lord Robert Sutton, young 
Churchill, and a dozen more grew jolly, stayed till seven in the 
morning, and drank thirty-two bottles.” Robinson must have 
been given to hospitality, for eleven years later Walpole writes, 
“Did you hear Captain Hotham’s don-mot on Sir Thomas 
Robinson’s making an assembly from the top of his house to the 
bottom? He said he wondered so many people would go to Sir 
Thomas’s, as he treated them all de haut en bas.” Onone occasion 
Walpole attacks him in words which might be taken as a motto 
by the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments. 
Robinson had persuaded the possessor of Pope's garden “to 
improve it.” “It is a pity,” continues Walpole, “ that they who 
love to display taste will not be content with showing their 
genius without making alterations, and then we should have more 
samples of the styles of different ages.” 
Sir Thomas may have thought that he had some kind of 
a family claim to taste, for his brother was Archbishop Robinson 
of Armagh, whose name is inscribed on the Canterbury Gate of 
Christchurch, Oxford, as the chief contributor to the restoration 
of that part of the House. Richard Cumberland, the dramatist, 
speaks of him as a prelate “who left many noble monuments of 
his munificence in brick and stone.” He was as long as his 
brother, if not indeed longer; for Cumberland calls him “a 
colossal man.” Another brother, Sir William, imitated the Arch- 
bishop in everything, even in the size of his shoes. “ With the 
wpe: consciousness of putting on the same fraternal shoe, he 
not by many degrees the same foot to put into that enormous. 
case, and so was fain to shove it on before him, like a boat upon 
dry land.” Though his constitution was altogether different, 
“yet he followed step by step the same regimen, observed the 
same diet, took the same physic, swallowed the same number of 
thubarb pills, and fought off the bile with raw eggs and mutton 
broth, mixed up with Muscavado sugar.” QOumberland describes 
how the Archbishop used to go to the Cathedral of Armagh in a 
chariot drawn by six horses, with three footmen behind, and how 
he entered by the great western door in high prelatical state. In 
n he was one of the finest men that could be seen, Perhaps 
Son Sir Thomas was somewhat stately, too, for he was selected 
at the coronation of George III. to represent “in proper mantle” 
the Duke of Normandy. In the procession he and a-knight who 
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ted the Duke of Aquitaine, following next to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, advanced just in front of the Queen. We 
hope that it was eee ead he paid his 
po the Earl of Burlington. For a Duke of Normandy to 
affect a desire of playing with a nobleman’s monkey would be, 
indeed, a sad falling off. It was perhaps in remembrance of the 
rious position which he for this one day held that he was 
ried in that abbey which had seen him in all his tness. 
There can be little doubt that Fielding has a laugh at him in the 
account that he gives of the cudgel with which Joseph Andrews 
came to the rescue of Parson Adams, when he was attacked by 
the squire’s hounds. “It was a cudgel which his father had of 
his grandfather, to whom a mighty strong man of Kent had given 
it for a present in that day when he broke three heads on the 
stage... . On its head was engraved a nose and chin, which 
might have been mistaken for a pair of nutcrackers. The learned 
have imagined it designed to represent the Gorgon; but it was, in 
fact, copied from the face of a certain long English baronet of 
infinite wit, humour, and gravity.” 

Southey five and thirty years after his death visited Rokeby 
Hall, which had once been his —-*. “Long Sir Thomas, 
he writes, “found a portrait of Richardson in the house. Think- 
ing Mr. Richardson a very unfit personage to be suspended in 

zy among lords, ladies, and baronets, he ordered the painter to 
put hint on the star and blue riband, and then christened the 
picture Sir Robert Walpole. This, however, is not the most 
extraordinary picture in the room. That is one of Sir T.’s 
intended improvements, ay prey: | the river, which now flows 
over the finest rocky bed I ever beheld, metamorphosed by four 
dams into a piece of water as smooth and as still as a canal, and 
elevated by the same operation so as to appear at the end of a 
smooth-shaven green.” 

With this anecdote our store is exhausted. We live, however, 
in the hope that further researches may be rewarded by further 
discoveries, and that we may some day or other be able to write 
s continuation of the History of Long Sir Thomas Robinson. 


— 


RACING, 


ETWEEN the Newmarket Second October and Houghton 
Meetings there was some interesting racing at Sandown. 
King Milan was made favourite for the Autumn Cup, for which 
Kinsky and Merry Duchess were also to run. Sir F. Johnstone’s 
Candlemas, against whom Io to 1 was laid, beat the favourite by 
@ length and a half. He ran rather ungenerously; but if he did 
not want to win, neither, it seemed, did King Milan. Both ap- 
to try to slacken speed, and the finish did little credit to 

either of them. On his best form, Candlemas ought to be a fair 
horse, for last year he won the Epsom Grand Prize and ran second 
for the Eclipse Stakes. There were eleven starters for the Orleans 
Nursery rm and Mr. a een Mayo, a black colt by 
Isonomy, that been unplaced for the four races in which he 
had previously taken part, was made a better favourite than either 
Lord Calthorpe’s Sandal, the winner of the Severals Plate at 
Newmarket as well as other races, or Sir F. Johnstone's smart 
filly The Shrew, from each of whom he was receiving the 
prodigious allowance of 27 lbs. He won, while these two fillies 
ran second and third; but Sandal made a very creditable fight 
of it, considering her burden and the fact that she was some- 
what hampered by other horses in the earlier part of the 
race. As it was, she was only beaten by three-quarters of a 
length. The well-known two-year-olds, Crowberry and Maiden- 
head, were equal favourites for the Great Sapling Plate of 
1,000/., although the official handicapper at Newmarket had esti- 
mated the latter as 8 lbs, worse than the former, a calculation 
which the result of the race supported. Both, however, were 
beaten by Mr. R. Sherrard’s Cassimere, a chestnut filly by Cam- 
ballo, that the same authority had handicapped 16 lbs. below 
Crowberry, whom she now beat by a length at 6 Ibs. The next 
day 5 to 1 was laid on her for the Hersham Two-Year-Old 


Stakes ; but ance, another chestnut filly, to whom she was 
eine making all the running, just beat her by a 


The racing on the first day at Newmarket was very inferior to 
that of the previous Thursday at Sandown. The weather, too, 
was unpleasant, a bitterly cold wind sweeping over the heath. 
In the race, Lord Bradford’s Sir Hamo, running for the first 
time asa gelding, won by a head from Sea Song, on whom odds 
of 2 to 1 had been laid. This was the first race (out of ten) that 
hehad ever won; but he had been placed rather often, and it will 
be remembered that he ran Candlemas to a neck for the Epsom 
Grand Prize last year. The chief interest of the day lay in the 
first public appearance of the Duke of Westminster's two-year-old, 
Ossory, an own brother to Ormonde, who came out for the 
Criterion Stakes, which he won easily from an indifferent field, 
the best of which was Frondeuse, a filly considered 2 st. 7 Ibs. in- 
ferior to the crack two-year-old of the season. It was said that 

was 1 st. 7 lbs. below the same colt; but, for all that, the 
&ppearance of a brother to a horse believed to be the 
best ever foaled caused some excitement. A colt of such a family 
Was certain to be submitted to severe criticism, and (rightly or 


was wanting in bone below the knee, and that he turned og his 
off toe. It was generally admitted, however, that he had many 
excellent points, that he was a very true mover, and that, as he 
was evidently a fair performer when manifestly backward and un. 
furnished, he might make a three-year-old of high class if he laid 
on muscle and filled out as much as could be reasonably expected 
in the course of the next six months. 

Apart from the Cambridgeshire, which we noticed last week, the 
racing on the Tuesday was of but moderate interest. For a Free 
Handicap King Milan and La\ Brough (the latter in receipt of 161bs.) 
were equal favourites, and ran a dead heat; but, as they were run- 
ning in, King Milan, who often runs awkwardly in a finish, swerved 
across the course and bore against Lal Brough, a performance for 
which he was disqualified. The Criterion 
was won in a canter by the Duke of Westminster's well-bred colt 
Orbit, by Bend Or out of Fair Alice, This colt began his career 
in June by running Simon Pure to a neck at Stockbridge. At the 
First October Meeting he ran unplaced to Sky Pilot, Caerlaverock, 
and Nina. His next performance was to win the Kempton Park 
Champion Nursery Handicap of goo. by four lengths, under a 
He now gave Sir Tatton Sykes’s Cardinal Mai 


The racing on thé Wednesday was very pa It was a mere 
exercise canter for Friar’s Balsam to beat Blanton and Sky Pilot 
for the Dewhurst Plate of 1,447/. He had now brought up his 
winnings in stakes alone to 8,666/.; he had never been beaten, and 
he was credited with a 2} to 1 chance for next year's Derby. 
There was a desperate race for the 100/. given for the second in 
the Dewhurst Plate, Blanton, a strong-quartered but heavy- 
shouldered colt by Mask, beating the better-looking Sky Pilot 
a head. Lord Calthorpe’s smart two-year-old Satiety, who is con- 
sidered about the second best of fis year, won his eleventh 
race by beating the six-year-old Hambletonian at something less 
than weight-for-age. For the New Nursery Plate, Sandal, a filly 
belonging to the same owner, and esteemed only 7 lbs. below 
Satiety, got off badly at the start, and never could quite reach 
the front under her heavy burden of 9 st. all but 1 lb, Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s Spring Jack, a colt by Springfield out of Dutch 
Oven, mare that was bought by Lord Fitzwilliam for 3,200 
guineas at Lord Falmouth’s sale, won by a head from Brooklyn. 
As he was receiving 24 lbs. from Sandal, it was no glorious 
victory. At Messrs. Tattersall’s sale a dozen of “Mr. Manton’s” 
horses were sold. The well-named Devil to Pay, a four-year-old, 
made 125 guineas, which left a substantial margin between his pre- 
sent return and the 4,100 guineas which he had cost as a two-year- 
old. Oberon, the winner of the Lincolnshire Handicap, fetched 
1,700 guineas, Captain Machell bought Timothy for 4,000 guineas. 
Although not quite a first-class three-year-old, he has won large 
sums in stakes, and, being by Hermit out of Lady Masham, with 

looks to recommend him, he deserved to fetch a high figure ; 

ut 4,000 guineas seemed a good price for him. Nobody would 
ive 2,100 guineas for Gay Hermit, the winner of the Royal Hunt 
up at Ascot, nor 800 guineas for Cherry Ripe, the colt that 
been such a “tip” for the Cambridgeshire, although his re- 
serve price was 1,300 guineas less than what he had cost as a 


yearling. 
On the stre of his vi in the Cambridgeshire, 5 to 2 
was laid on Glloristion on 
the Thursday, and this turned cut to be rather bold plunging, for 
Martley challenged him resolutely in the Abingdon Bottom, and, 
after a very close race, ran him to a head. As Martley was 
giving him 7 lbs., the second in the race seemed the best horse. 
As soon as the race was over, Martley became a strong 
favourite for the Liverpool Cup. For the Cambridgeshire, 
Martley was to have given Gloriation 1 lb. less, so on the 
Free Handicap form, if Martley had started for the Cambri 

shire, that race ought either to have been won by a “ short head” 
or ended in a dead heat. As it was, the Cambridgeshire was an 
excellent race, and this close running between Gloriation and 
Martley, at something like their Cambridgeshire weights, shows 
still farther how admirably that handicap had been drawn up. 
We may, however, take this opportunity of observing that while 
the Cambridgeshire was certainly a triumph of handicapping, 
some of the small handicaps at the Houghton Meeting were not 
so good as one could have wished. Cardinal Mai was asked to do too 
much, in giving 37 lbs. to Polynesia, herself a winner, for the 
Bretby Nursery. He had, however, already beaten her when giving 
her about half that allowance. After his late awkward finishes, 
King Milan was so distrusted that 8 to 1 was laid against him 
for a 200/. Plate, for which Annamite was made the favourite ; 
but he happened to be in a racing humour, and, jumping off with 
the lead, kept it to the end, and won by three-quarters of a 
— Mr. Vyner’s Gautby was made favourite for the Cheveley 
Stakes. He seems to have lost form, for he took no part in the 
finish, which was left to St. Symphorien, Bartizan, and Irgunder. 
As St. Symphorien was receiving 18 lbs, from Bartizan, the 
honours of the race rested with the latter, who was only beaten 
by aneck. Backers were clever enough to select the winner as 
first fuvourite for a Nursery Handicap out of a field of twenty, 
although he had never won a race before. This — thing” 
was Mr. C. Archer, the trainer's, gelding Harlow, who made all 
the running and won by five lengths. For the Troy Stakes 
Juggler beat Hark by a neck. As there were 3 lbs. between 
them, they would appear to be about equal. At the Sale Paddocks, 
Friday, the winner of a Goodwood Cup, only fetched 50 guineas, 


wrongly) faults were found with him, the principal ones bei 
that he was narrow, that his forelegs were a setight, that he 


which may possibly be his full value. Chelsea, the winner of the 
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Susevx Stakes of 1,032/. at Goodwood last ya was considered 
py er 380 guineas. Nora,a three-year-old dily by Charibert, 
that had won the Hartington Plate of 950/. at Derby in September, 
made 1,000 guineas. 

The first race on the Friday was wor by Lord Calthorpe’s 
Zama, a good-looking filly by Hermit out of Sonsie Queen, 
Eiridspord’s dam. She had never run in public before, and some 
people fancied that she walked away rather groggily after the 
race; but if she can be kept sound, it is far from unlikely that she 
may make a smart three-year-old. ‘The Duke of Hamilton's Nina, 
the winner of the Clearwell Stakes, won the Home-Bred Foal Post 
Stakes, On the previous day, at the sale of the Duke’s horses, a 
reserve of 10,000 guineas had been placed on this filly, who is by 
Lowlander out of Music. Lord Bradford’s Martinet was made the 
favourite for the Select Handicap, but he was unplaced, and 
Fullerton, who, after winning two good races at Newmarket in 
April, had been beaten eight times, gave him 19]lbs. and won. 
Pythagoras, who had wor all before him on the Continent this 
summer, was a bad second, and Annamite, of whom so much 
had at one time been expected, was third. Ashplant, another 
horse for whom a t career had been prophesied, was un- 

laced, and so was Humewood, the winner of the Cesarewitch. 

either the Shrew nor Her Majesty could carry their extra 
weight for the Free Handicap for two-year-olds, which fell to 
Lord Ellesmere’s Zariba, a useful-looking filly by Hampton. 
Lord Edward Somerset, the owner of Carlton, had arranged 
with Mr. Blake, the owner of Exmoor, that the last-named horse 
should not run for the Jockey Club Oup, so Carlton walked 
over, whereupon the stewards of the Jockey Club refused to give 
the Cup, on the strength of the clause in Rule 12, which lays 
down that, “ when a walk over (except after a dead heat) is the 
result of an arrangement by the owners of horses engaged, neither 
acup nor any portion of the advertised money need be given.” 
Taken as a whole, the late Houghton Meeting was below the 
average. It only remains for us to add that at the end of it 
nothing had occurred to alter the general opinion among racing 
men to the effect that the four heroes of the season had been 
the Duke of Westminster's Ormonde, Mr. R. Vyner’s Minting, 
Mr. H. T. Barclay’s Bendigo, and Sir F. Johnstone’s Friar’s 


PILCHARDS. 


B lg the question were casually asked, Why do the pilchards dis- 
appear? the — might probably Thirty Thousand 
Cornishmen, with admirable digestions, know the reason why. 
But it is quite ible that this flippant answer might prove 
unsatisfactory. First catch your pilchard ; and what is to be done 
if your pilchard, in a serried company, should suddenly desert the 
shores of Tre and Pol and Pen? The matter is worthy of all 
consideration, and we have before us the papers in which the 
French Government has issued its full reports on the fluctuations 
of the fish which we call pilchard and which France calls sardine. 
What is sauce for Brittany, of course, is sauce for Cornwall, and 
-our English fisheries are likely to be as seriously affected by this 

uestion as the French have been for some considerable time past. 

e caprice of certain species of fish has before now brought some- 
thing like ruin on a whole population, and it is high time that we 
should know what causes these fantastic migrations. A few 
years ago the distinguished Norwegian naturalist, Herr Broch, 
made a special investigation of the historic disappearances of the 
herring. He showed that from 1567 to 1644 that fish ceased to 
haunt the west coast of Norway, which had been its habitat from 
time immemorial, that it returned for six years, and then dis- 
appeared again until 1654. It then came back, and remained 
stationary for no less than one hundred and thirty years, till 
suddenly, in 1784, without giving any warning, it vanished again, 
-and the herrings were no more seen on the coast of Norway until 
1808, Since then, according to Herr Broch, there have been 
geographical fluctuations and momentary partial disappearances, 

ut no complete retirement of the herring. 

The past habits of the pilchard or sardine, Alosa pilchardus, 
do not appear to have been watched so closely as those of the 
herring. But it is known that in 1759 the pilchards, which had 
been very abundant as far back as the memory of man went on 
the extreme southern coast of France about St. Jean-de-Luz, 
suddenly became very infrequent there, and then entirely vanished. 
In June 1761, during the siege of Belle-Ile, the shores of Brittany, 
where the pilchards had hitherto been rare, began to swarm with 
these fish, end Lannion, on the north side of the province, became 
the centre of a new industry. But in 1774 these capricious 
creatures changed their minds; they returned in abundance to 
St. Jean-de-Luz, and the Lannion pilchard-fisheries very soon 
became extinct. As we write these words we observe in the 
Journal de St. Pétersbourg a telegram announcing the unexpected 
arrival of shoals of pilchards in the Black Sea, and particu- 
larly in the Straits of Kertch. Everything leads us to believe 
that at the present moment throughout the South of Europe 
something in the condition of the sea is exciting this species to 
great restlessness, and that we may expect in the immediate future 
to hear of some curious disturbances. From these the West coasts 
of France have already, as is well known, severely suffered. At 
Les Sables d’Olonne, which used to be the centre of the fishery, 
the take was lately in one year reduced by seven-eighths. The 


cause of these. movements, however, is still exceedingly obscure, 
Herr Broch considered that the most probable reason of the abrupt 
disappearances of the herring was the necessity it had of seeking 
its food, which consists of minute crustaceans, annelids, and mol- 
luses, further out to sea than usual; and that being thus at a dis 
tance from the coast at the moment of spawning, the herrings have 
been obliged to lay their eggs on the outer banks of the North Sea, 
This, however, merely — inquiry one stage further back. If 
the herrings go away use the shrimps have vanished, where 
have the shrimps = to? To this question the Norwegian 
naturalist seems to have no other reply that some variation 
in the predominant winds or in the local currents must have 
of disap has lately been d 

A meteorologi eory i rance ately e 
veloped by a Frenchman, M. eg accounts for. the facts 
by supposing that the pilchards, in their regular migrations, follow 
the course of the Rennel, a current beating on the west coast 
of France, and derived, as is believed, directly from the Gulf 
Stream. According to this idea, the present disturbance of the 
pilchard is due to the fact that just before the very hard win- 
ters of 1879 and 1880 the Rennel became displaced, and ceased 
to fulfil its function of ameliorating the climate of Brittany. This 
is very ingenious, but it requires that uncertain facts should be 
taken as admitted. Zoologists are by no means convinced that the 
pilchard does migrate regularly, and it is in like manner not proved 
that there was any deviation of the Rennel. The only things 
perfectly certain are that during three consecutive winters the 
temperature was abnormally low, and that at the same time the 
pilchards disappeared. M. Lannette, in his report, is more of the 
opinion of Herr Broch, and he has a practical suggestion. He 
says that the food of the _—— is well known, and that the 
absence or presence on the French coasts of the objects of which it 
consists is closely allied to the presence or absence of the pilchards. 
He thinks that an observation of the habitual tendency of the 
winds during the winter months ought to show whether this food 
is likely to be abundant or not during the coming summer. This 
would be sensible enough, if, as M. Lannette seems to suppose, the 
old-fashioned belief were still held that the pilchard lives on the 
detritus of the cod thrown away by the Newfoundland fisher- 
men. But unfortunately for this theory, the examination of the 
stomachs of a great number of pilc has revealed a vast pre- 

nderance of crustaceans, and 4 few worms and shells, but no 

its of dead cod-fish. All these food-giving invertebrate animals 
live on the seaweeds of the d banks and shoals, and it is a 
little unlikely that any deviation of currents or persistence of 
winds could, as Herr Broch imagined, drive them permanently out 
to sea. It remains to be considered, then, what om become of 
the invertebrate food of the sardines ? 

The general Report of the French Fisheries Commission a 
to give a reply, and one which is decidedly unexpected. It is 
that the crustaceans have disappeared, not because they have 
drifted or been blown out to sea, but because they have been 
destroyed. Messrs. Vaillant and Henneguy believe that the abuse 
of all sorts of trawls and dredges, by cutting down and constantly 
disturbing the beds of seaweed, has prevented the reproduction of 
the little shrimps on which the pilchards feed, and has thus forced 
them to seek their meat elsewhere. The reaping of the seaweeds, 
moreover, destroys the shelter of the young fish ; and it is certain, 
too, that the fishermen have been conducting their sardine- 
fisheries in the most reckless and wasteful manner. The nets 
which they use are such as to capture and destroy whole shoals 
of the fry, at an age when it is not fit for human food; and, even 
when they confine themselves to the capture of grown fish, it is 
with an excessive carelessness as to the destruction of life. The 
result of this portion of the French Report, then, is to discount 
the effect of meteorological and accidental causes in creating 8 
dearth in the pilchard-fishery, and to lay the blame on the 
shoulders of the fishermen themselves, who are never ready to see 
in any calamity which befalls them other agency than that of 
Heaven or fate. The conclusions of the French rt are pre- 
cise enough. They refuse to admit that the sardine has been 
proved migratory; they point out that analogy, if not actual 
demonstration, leads us to believe that this fish, like its congeners, 
lays its eggs on the banks close to the shore, and that, so far as the 
Commission has been able to investigate, the disappearance of the 
fish is owing mainly to the exaggerated destruction of its food 
and its young by greedy and wasteful methods of fishing. This 
decision, we are afraid, will not be well received in the villages of 
Finisterre. 

It is difficult to get the French fishermen to admit that the 
sardine reproduces itself upon the coast of France. They think 
that it goes away somewhere into the deep sea, and comes back 
with its little family about it. They will reject with scorn the 
notion that any procedure of theirs, with net or dredge, disturbs 
or destroys the spawn. But it is noticeable that almost the only 
district on the West coast of France from which thé pilchards 
have not disappeared is the tract of sea round the Atlantic islands 
of Yeu and Noirmoutier, where the drag-net does not happen to 
be used. Moreover, it is the merest superstition to pretend that 
the young of the sardine is not, or was not, familiar on the coast 
of Brittany. At Douarnenez, at the head of that noble bay in 
which the western extremity of France closes, the fry of the 
sardine was openly collected for use as manure—an act of wilful 
waste which, at avy time, could not too gravely be deplored. In 
the agen of the present condition of dearth such waste was 
culpable indeed, for the bay of Douarnenez, by its i 
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conformation, presents us with a species of fishpond, eminentl 

suited to form a refuge for fry. It was a fatal prodigality whic 
trespassed on a spot so munifestly set apart by nature for the re- 
uction of fish and for the protection of the early and most 
pless stages of life. It is true that no one knows exactly the 
t where the eggs are laid, or happens to have met with the fry 
in their very earliest stage of development; but they have been 
seen, in compact masses, all along the coast of France at so very 
early an age as to render it almost certain that their birthplace 
was near at hand. It is to be recollected, moreover, that the 
pilchard, or sardine, isso closely allied to the herring that some 
ichthyologists have refused to recognize | difference of species, 
and that the known habit of the latter offers the strongest 
bability of a like habit in the former. The fishermen will 
Pardly escape from their megeeteny by denying the fact that 

the pilchard spawns on the French coast. 

It seems strange that naturalists cannot agree as to whether the 
ilchard, in its normal condition, does or does not migrate. The 
great authority on the sardine-fishery, Dubamel du Monceau, 
came to the conclusion that it did pass at regular intervals to the 
north, and then back to the south. M. Bouchon-Brandely holds 
the opposite opinion, and points to the fact that the pilchard- 
fishery does not fluctuate all the year round on the oceanic shores 
of Spain and Portugal, particularly at the Atlantic entrance of 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Ifa regular migration were always pro- 
ceeding, we should expect to find the sardines less abundant on 
the Spanish coast at the moment that they make their appearance 
off Brittany; but this is not the case, any more than it can be 
shown that the abundance of herrings on the coasts of Ice- 
land or Scotland or Norway has any effect whatever on the 
character of the South-European herring-fishery. The general 
result of the Report of the French Commission will be to force on 
the attention of the Government the necessity of protecting the 
young sardines and their feeding-grounds from the thoughtless 
rapacity of the fishermen. When the groves of the submarine 
seaweeds have grown again, and the crustaceans have come back 
to breed in their branches, Brittany may hope to see the dis- 


gusted pilchards return to the shores which they have abandoned. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 


S® GEORGE TREVELYAN has been the principal Glad- 
stonian performer in the provinces during the past week or 
ten days, and has been delivering carefully-prepared monologues in 
the future capital of independent Wales. Sir George differs in at 
least one important respect from his great and revered leader. 
Mr. Gladstone has many engaging qualities, but a too easy credulity 
scarcely counts among them. The Scotch gentleman who de- 
clined to be amused or amazed by the stories with which a great 
master of fiction endeavoured to excite his astonishment explained 
his insensibility by the remark that he was a leear himsel’, Mr. 
Gladstone has more than once lately expressed his determination 
not to walk into traps with his eyes open, He is himself a 
setter of traps, into which Sir George Trevelyan and two other 

rsons, whose names are scarcely worth recording, have stumbled. 
hough there are instances of persons falling into pits that the 
have digged, and being caught in snares that they have laid, 
as a rule the practitioner of devices of this kind is not likely 
to be the dupe of them. It is strange, however, that a man of 
Mr. Gladstone’s saintly simplicity and ingenious innocence should 
be so ready to suspect others of crafty and indirect practices. He 
is always avoiding perfectly imaginary snares and tricks. In the 
celebrated phrase in which he described himself as “an old Par- 
liamentary hand” he did homage to his wariness. In the most 
obvious and natural question he sees a design to betray him into 
inconvenient admissions, and to bind him by pledges which it 
might not suit his pu to redeem. When a witness in a 
court of law fences after Mr. Gladstone's fashion and seeks a 
refuge in reticence, the impression which he man to convey 
is that there is a good deal in bis mind which he is afraid to 
let out. The man who is conscious of no fault can have no appre- 
hension of incriminating himself by an unguarded statement. On 
any theory of Mr. Gladstone’s character and motives which his 
friends can entertain, it is difficult to see why he should shrink 
from candid and explicit statements. The concessions which 
have satisfied Sir George Trevelyan resemble those which Orgon 
made to Cléante in Zartufe:— 

Cléunte. Auriez-vous autre pensée en téte ? 

Orgon. Peut-étre. 

Cleante. Vous voulez manquer & votre foi ? 

Orgon, Je ne dis pas cela. - 

Cleante. Nul obstacle, je crois, ne vous peut empécher d’accomplir 
Vos promesses ? 

Orgon. Selon. 

Cleante. Pour dire un mot faut-il tant de finesses? WValdre, sur ce 
Point, me fait vous visiter. 

Orgon. Le ciel en soit loué ! 

Cleante. Mais que lui reporter ? 

Orgon. Tout ce qu’il vous plaira. 


ll De faire ce que le ciel voudra, 

Sir George Trevelyan is a good deal more credulous than Cléante. 
To him Mr. Gladstone's “ peut-étres” and “Je ne dis pas celas,” 
his “ selons,” and especially his pious resolution “de faire ce que 


le ciel voudra,” are the most binding of pledges. The man who 
requires more than this must be a villain indeed. It is the crown- 
ing proof of the iniquity of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain 
that they do not surrender at once on receiving these satisfacto’ 
assurances. There is probably more folly than treachery in Sir 
George Trevelyan’s apostasy, and the friends whom he has de- 
serted ought rather to be sorry for him than angry with him. The 
naiveté of egotism which he displays is almost childlike. The 
bit of “ gag” with which, to employ theatrical phrases, he “ went 
off” in the middle of the morning performance at Carnarvon a 
week ago, after delivering his own tirade, and without waiting to 
hear the speeches of his brother performers, gave a curious 
limpse of the real man, “Sir George then left the room amid 
oud cheering, explaining that, in view of the captious criticisms 
to which public utterances were nowadays subjected, it behoved 
him to prepare carefully his evening speech.” It is obvious that 
the one topic which is always present to Sir George Trevelyan’s 
mind is Sir George Trevelyan. “ My future, and what shall I do 
with it”; “My speech, and what will people say of it”—these 
are the things which seem principally to engage him. Earlier in 
the year Sir George Trevelyan took a select assembly of the most 
distinguished men in England into his confidence with respect to 
a dilemma in which he found himself placed. He was not quite 
sure whether he would like best to be a great man of letters or a 
t man of action, At one period of his life, it would seem, he 
ad thought that he might be both; but he afterwards found that 
it was impossible to walk down both of two diverging roads at 
the same time. Ilaving to choose between completing his 
biography of Charles James Fox and emulating Fox's achieve- 
ments, he has lately made up his mind to be the Fox of the 
closing years of the present century rather than to be the chron- 
icler of the deeds of the other and earlier Fox. 

This desire to play a great part, or, at any rate, to be a con- 
spicuous figure in public life, is not improving Sir George 
Trevelyan’s character. It has made him untrue to his old allies 
and convictions. It will not help to keep him faithful to his 
present associates and professions, His speeches in Wales this 
week and last suggest thet there is already a keen competition 
and a scarcely secret rivalry among the Gladstonian lieutenants. 
Mr. Gladstone is not the sick man of English domestic — 
but the question of his succession occupies the minds of a good 
many people. Sir William Harcourt is believed to hold very 
strong convictions as to the fitness of Sir William Harcourt 
to be the next Prime Minister, or the next but one; but the 
House of Commons must sink to a lower level than it has yet 
reached of rowdyism and disorder before it can accept his premier- 
ship. Character and bearing still count for something in public 
life ; and, though the country and Parliament have sometimes 
accepted the leadership of men in whom they did not much be- 
lieve, they have hitherto required that these men should at least 
affect to believe in themselves, and, if possible, in something 
more than themselves. Lord Rosebery would be a formidable 
candidate if fortune had not placed him in the Chamber whose 
doors do not open outwards and reduced him to cry, like the 
tautologic bird, “I can't get out.” The contempt which he expresses 
for his own order gains him cheers at public meetings, but 
does not win public confidence. The part of Primrose-Mirabeau 
does not suit bis powers, and is rather beyond the occasion. 
Sir George Trevelyan may think the course clear. He would have 
no chance if Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain had not taken 
themselves out of the way, and his attacks upon them suggest 
that he is resolved that they shall not come back again if he can 
help it. They have sacrificed, or to men who do not know the 
hold which steadiness to principle has upon the minds of Eng- 
lishmen, when the anger of controversy has passed, may seem 
to have sacrificed, a reasonable prospect of occupying the hi hest 
places in the Liberal Government of the near future. What 
they have lost by fidelity to conviction others may gain by a 
dexterous accommodation of their principles to their interests, 
Sir George Trevelyan bids high. fis before the North 
Wales Liberal Federation an outline of the policy in domestic 
affairs to which he is prepared to give effect if the country will 
grant him the opportunity. The House of Lords is to be abolished, 
the Church is to be disestablished, the Universities are to be dis- 
franchised, plural voting is to be done away with, the liquor traffic 
is to be suppressed as “upon my estate,” where a virtuous and 
thriving tenantry are the glory of Northumberland and the 
envy of surrounding counties, Sir George Trevelyan tries 
to make all political questions, as a greater man is said 
to have made all knowledge, his own. He puts these topics 
upon record as specially his, much as an obtrusive and pushing 
member of Parliament puts all sorts of motions on the notice- 
paper to prevent other — from taking them up. Bottom 
was not more eager to play all the parts in the open-air drama 
which anticipated near Athens Lady Archibald Campbell's per- 
formances at Combe than Sir George Trevelyan apparently is to 
be all the dramatis persone at once on the Parliamentary my 
These transparent tactics of personal ambition are not recomme 
by the ostentatious airs of superior morality, by the talk of 
“high right and justice” and of “ lofty and noble objects,” with 
which Sir George Trevelyan interlarded his speeches, The 
tautological propositions that “ right is right and wrong is hwy 
which in Sir George Trevelyan’s mind appear to mean that Si 
George Trevelyan is a very deserving character, and that Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain are by no means what they 
should be, may elicit loud cheers at Carnarvon, But Carnarvon 
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is not yet in the position of thinking first what England is 
bound to think afterwards. The combination of the tactics of 
Mr. Tadpole and the moralizing of Mr. Chadband is at present 
beyond Sir George Trevelyan’s powers of plausibility. Mr. 
Gladstone alone is equal to it. No English statesman ever 
doubled the characters before, and we doubt whether it will ever 
be done again, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


N commemoration of the first performance of Don Giovanni at 
Prague on the 29th of October, 1787, Mozart’s greatest opera 
was given almost in full at the Orystal Palace last Saturday. 
Certainly those who were unable to be present missed an interest- 
ing experience, and one of the best concerts of the series. And 
yet perhaps it would scarcely be right to give unqualified praise 
to the performance. A modern interpretation of an opera of last 
century after the fashion of an oratorio almost necessarily implies 
loss as well as advantage. The gaiety and exquisite light- 
ness of certain scenes. became dulled and, so to speak, over- 
weighted. Sometimes the orchestra was too loud, and seemed to 
tread with too heavy a foot in the gossamer mazes of the accom- 
paniments. On the other hand, certain parts—such as the ensembles 
and symphonies—gained notably in sublimity and force. Mozart's 
music may present but few technical difficulties, yet the expression 
of its perfect grace and tenderness will always be impossible to 
any but musicians of real feeling. On this occasion the grand 
introduction to the overture was given with proper pomp 
and stateliness. The fortes throughout produced the effect of huge 
and sonorous roars, and the only fault perhaps lay in a certain 
want of delicacy in distinguishing the staccato from the legato 
in the runs. The ball-scene lacked point and refinement now 
and then, though on the whole the effect was satisfactory. 
Nothing, however, could exceed the deur of the immense 
Finale. The whole scene rose to a height of sublimity which 
would have been impossible with the limited orchestra and chorus 
of the stage. 

We cannot call this pen of Don Giovanni thoroughly 
dramatic, or suitable to the stage. At times the singers seemed 
afraid of treating a work of genius with disrespect by bringing out 
grace and gaiety of certain passages were relieved with due 
effect peer the gloom ond tame of others. “One is disposed to 
be captious, perhaps, in listening to Mozart’s music, but we could 
not help feeling that none of the soloists were quite — 
in the reading of their parts. Here it was a lack of feeling, 
here a want of intelligent comprehension, and here an infir- 
mity of voice or delivery. Most of them, however, had their 
moments of triumph, as well as of comparative failure. Perhaps 
Miss Annie Marriott in the part of Donna Anna contributed 
most to the general success of the day. She appeared to best 
advantage in ges expressing some violence of passion or 
melancholy. Thus in the recitatives of the first act, and in the 
air “ Or sai chi l’onore,” her voice was now full of fire and now 
appeared broken as if by the energy of her feelings. Her expres- 
sion of pathos and tenderness in “ Non mi dir” and the preceding 
recitative was both natural and intelligent. Her weakest point 
and that of her fellow-singers was the execution of Mozart's 
arabesque-like elegances, which demand an ethereal sort of 
warbling of the greatest purity. Miss Thudichum, as Elvira, did 
not always throw herself with sufficient abandon into such 
splendid swinging melodies as “ Mi tradi,” nor was she easily per- 
suaded to be light and tender. Her high notes, however, are 
effective ; and when she warmed up to a freer delivery, as in her 
last appeal to Don Giovanni, she achieved a decided success. The 
part of Zerlina is full of changes of expression and a peculiarly 
tender sportiveness. Mlle. Gambogi knows how to sing, and 
her execution was by no means uneven; bat she sang much 
the same throughout, somewhat mechanically and unintelli- 
gently. Her feeling reached no further degree of warmth than is 
ones in a drawing-room performance. More charm, more 
lightness, and a more delicate tenderness than she can understand 
are wanted in “ Batti, batti,” “La ci darem,” the ball-scene, and 
“ Vedrai, carino.” Mr. John Probert’s method is not always free 
from faults, though he sings with sentiment and intelligence. He 
possesses a tenor voice of good quality, and, if not very energetic 
or dramatic in recitative, he brought out the sentimental side of 
Don Ottavio’s part with great success, “ Dalla sua pace” he sang 
with a very fine pathos, and he gave the first part of “Il mio 
tesoro” with intelligence and sentiment. Don Giovanni fell to 
Mr. F. King, whose voice was not always powerful enough, as, 
for instance, in “ Finch’ han dal vino.” Mr. King is well known 
as an excellent singer, but he certainly lacks feeling for dramatic 
nae. He must have failed to notice that Don Giovanni is 

escribed as a “licentious young nobleman” in the cast, other- 
wise he would never have made him sing like a respectable young 
=, He was weighty and solemn in “ La ci darem,” as if he 
eared that Zerlina might take him at his word, and he was unable 
to indicate the try of “Deh vieni.” Mr. Brereton, who 
has a good vibrating voice and clear delivery, interpreted the part 
of Leporello without much real comprehension of the character. 
He sang “ Madamina” stiffly, and words like “Se seguitate, io 
rido” in the second act, as if at a funeral. He bore his part 
fairly in the Sestett, and deserved great praise for his co-operation 


in the Finale. Mr. Egbert Roberts also made a notable success in 
the Finale as the Statue of the Commander. 

The successful result of this experiment with an opera which 
every one can hear might induce the directors of these concerts 
to undertake a similar rendering of important works which are 
never given on the stage. A taste of Gluck, Spontini, 
Cherubini, and Berlioz would add much to the already inter- 
esting and catholic character of the Crystal Palace Concerts. 


QUACK MEDICINES. 
v. 
Sotution or CHLORAL. 


M ANY medicines containing powerful poisons are sold to the 
public without question by chemists, grocers, and Co- 
operative Societies. This, as we have previously pointed out, is 
because the compounds in question are patent medicines. 
course the terrible habits of habitual all weet in chloral and 
opium are induced and iutensified by the extreme ease with which 
these drugs can be obtained. The number of consumers of hypnotic 
poisons has of late years enormously increased, particularly 
amongst women of the upper and middle classes, For the possi- 
bility of such a state of things Section 16 of the Pharmacy Act 
may fairly be held responsible. Now the Pharmacy Act was an 
Act to “regulate the sale of poisons for the safety of the public.” 
But it is clear that Section 16 protects the nostrum-vendors, and 
not the public. The section in question says explicitly “ Nothing 
herein before contained shall extend to or interfere with the 
making or dealing in patent medicines.” All, therefore, that the 
ison-monger is called upon todo is to pay for his stamp, and 

e can then present a very curious assortment indeed from which 
his customer may select. There was evidently no Pharmacy Act 
in Romeo’s time, for we hear that the sale of poisons was “ present 
death in Mantua.” Then, too, we are told that famine was in the 
poison-vendor’s cheek, and that the world afforded no law to 
make him rich. Nous avons changé tout cela. Nostrums are at a 
premium. 

Thus, then, chlorodyne, hydrate of chloral, vermin-killer, and 
various soothing syrups containing the most dangerous poisons 
are freely sold, the vendors, and not the public, being protected 
by the Pharmacy Act. But it is not only death that is pro- 
duced by the free and unrestricted sale of poisons under the 
Patent Medicines Act, but all the terrible consequences of placing 
his favourite poison in the hands of the opium eater and the 
person who takes chloral or chlorodyne or compounds of a like 
nature. Insomnia is the curse of the upper and middle classes— 
of those people who, as a rule, do no manual labour and take little 
or no exercise. A few drops of chlorodyne are tried, or perhaps 
a small dose of chloral. Either of these remedies, so the sufferers 
declare, is found to “act like a charm”; and then, thanks to the 
Pharmacy Act, the road to ruin and death is easy. Sometimes 
the patient obtains the prescription from a friend, and then pur- 
chases a little chloral, so as to have the remedy in his own hands. 
Unfortunately, there is a very large class, a class that is yearly 
increasing, which commences by the abuse of stimulants and then, 
when compelled by circumstances to abandon them, resorts to the 
various powerful hypnotics contained in certain of the patent 
medicines. Occasionally, but rarely in comparison with the deaths 
among the habitual consumers of these poisons, “ misadventures,” 
as the coroners’ juries usually term them, occur to those “ who, upon 
their own judgment, have recourse to drugs and secret mixtures of 
drugs, of powerful lethal effects, for sleeplessness, or other slight 
ailments, not prescribed after knowledge of the case by any com- 
petent authority, but taken simply on the supposition of the 
patient that they will benefit his case.” 

Let us give a few instances :—Dr. Diplock recently held an in- 
quest on H. J. Chloral had been taken to produce sleep. Verdict: 
death from an overdose of chloral. 

Inquest at Ryde, Isle of Wight:—The widow of P. A., found 
dead in bed. The lady in question had taken chloral for sleep- 
lessness for the past twelve months. Verdict: death by inadvertence 
by an overdose of chloral. 

Inquest on Miss B.:— —— of chloral taken to procure 
sleep; overdose. Verdict: death from misadventure. 

Inquest on A. V., J.P.:—Verdict: death from an overdose of 
hydrate of chloral, contained in a bottle of “ Hunter's Solution of 
Chloral,” sold as a patent medicine ; that it was taken to promote 
sleep.— Misadventure. 

Inquest in Norfolk—Miss E. J., an elderly lady, who had been 
for several years an invalid:—Verdict: the deceased met with 
her death from the effects of an overdose of “ Hunter's Solution 
of Chloral,” taken inadvertently. 

On the prosecution of @ chemist for selling a poison contrary to 
the Pharmacy Act it was proved upon oath that “ Hunter's Solu- 
tion of Chloral” was a poison, being an aqueous solution of hydrate 
of chloral, containing 264 grains of chloral hydrate, within the 
meaning of the Pharmacy Act of 1868, without the label bearing 
the word “poison. The contention for the defence was that the 
chloral was sold as a patent medicine, and, therefore, did not come 
under the operation of the Act. Dr, Dupré, Professor of Chemistry 
at Westminster Hospital, said be received two bottles ; they were 
labelled “ Hunter's Solution of Chloral; a Sedative Draught and 


Sleep Producer.” He analysed the contents, and found that the 
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bottle contained 264 grains of chloral hydrate, and the small 
pats grains. A small quantity of 30 grains had proved fatal, 
and there were several fatal cases where 38 — been taken. 
In reply to Mr, Poland, Dr. Dupré stated that the compound in 
question was a poison, and added that there were 22 grains in 
a teaspoonful. Counsel for the defendant contended that the 
question simply turned upon the interpretation of the Act, and 
a case was granted for the opinion of a —— Court. The case, 
however, was never carried further, and the proprietor now labels 
his —— as poisonous. 

Dr. Hubbard, in a valuable and interesting article on Patent 
Medicines, makes some sensible remarks as to the 
present condition of things with reference to the sale of these 
nostrums. “If,” he says, “the large and varied interests involved 
in the proprietorship and sale of Patent Medicines be such that 
disclosure of the ingredients in some public laboratory, properly 
constituted for the purpose, is not, as in other countries, expedient 
here, surely those who make use of the remedies should be made 

uainted with the nature of such as are in any way dangerous, 
a so become responsible, at least in some measure, for their own 
acts. The proper technical names of them should be made con- 
spicuous, and the full limit of a safe dose should be stated on the 
label, with the word ‘ Poisonous’ attached. The licence for the 
sale of them should not be granted to and general dealers, 
but should be restricted to qualified pharmacists, subject to the 
conditions of Section 17 of the Pharmacy Act of 1868.” With 
every word of this an impartial person must cordially agree. And 
it is high time that the Legislature took steps to amend the Phar- 
macy Act in the direction indicated by Dr. Hubbard, or, in the 
alternative, to pass a fresh Act for the better regulation of the 
sale of poisonous compounds. A Government which, by the Act 
25 George III. cap. 79, sec. 17, visits upon “ Any person who shall 
use fraudulently any seal, stamp, or mark allowed to be used by 
this Act with intent to defraud His Majesty of any of the duties 
— is to say, on Patent Medicines] with the punishment of 
eath, as in the case of felony, without benefit of clergy,” might 
at least make use of reasonable efforts to protect the lives of its 
subjects. Again, to quote Dr. Hubbard, “ No word of specifica- 
tion or limitation as to what may or may not form the component 
parts of these secret mixtures occurs in any Act; no directions or 
restrictions as to labelling are required in order to show the 
technical name or nature, whether simple or patent, respecting 
these mysterious compounds of drugs. The one requirement is 
the exhibition of the stamp certifying the Government duty! 
Legislation enacted for the purpose of gaining revenne to the State 
at the risk of the health and life of the community can hardly be 
considered the highest class of statesmanship.” 


EXHIBITIONS. 


We have in ate of a timidity which may be noticed in 
most pictu alers. They are supposed to guide the 
public, and yet few of them seem to detect merit under an 
unfamiliar dress, or to appreciate drawing, modelling, truth. to 
nature, and consistency in decoration, unless they wear the well- 
worn uniform of an old and popular convention. They seem afraid 
to take up any style till it has been generally welcomed without 
them, till, in fact, it has fallen into the of the potboilers 
and imitators who follow in the wake of an artistic movement. 
Till one knows, however, whether they create the tastes of their 
customers, or whether their customers determine theirs, one can- 
not say that the dealers’ timidity is not sufficiently justified. In 
the meantime it must be admitted that, for some reason or another, 
most dealers’ and exhibitions are wont to be encumbered 
with a lumber of foreign toys made after the pattern of works of 
art which have achieved some widespread popularity in the past. 
These mechanical repetitions of styles which were originally pene- 
trated through and through with sentiment prominently display 
& certain quality easily detected by the most unlearned in painting. 
Whatever model has inspired these imitators, whether it be the 
fevered subjects and rude handling of the Romantics, the vivid 
colouring of Fortuny, the bituminous breadth of Henner, the 
Tugged majesty of Millet, or the intangible grace of Corot, its 
original material invariably becomes boiled down in their pot to a 
mere extract of neatness. The tussle of art is not for these men; 
the fight has passed them, the ball has left them far behind, and 
they hover like indifferent players on the outside of the scrim- 
mage. It seems a pity, then, that such men should occupy so much 
Toom at galleries, whilst the work of men who give life to the 
Academy, who vitalize the very traditions in which these pot- 
boilers stagnate, should have to be sought for in their studios. It 
would be vain to imagine that foreigners have the monopoly of 
potboiling and mechanical repetition, and a visit to a dealer's 
would d any illusion of the sort. Other t countries, 
however, show no desire to return us the honour which we do 
them in importing their rossignols in wholesale fashion. 

Mr. Tooth has purged his show neither of feeble and inefficient 
workmanship nor of the usual slick and pretentious potboiler ; 
but he has discountenanced them by the nce of one or 
two specimens of well-felt and tolerably original art. In the 
small entrance gallery “A Hot Day in Dordrecht” (23) and 
“Summer Skies in Holland” (26), by Mr. Aubrey Hunt, imme- 

tely claim the eye with the artistic boldness of true sketches. 


They are examples of dexterous oo easy brushwork, employed to 
express a natural and atmospheric view of things. r. W. 
Logsdail’s “ Arch of the Chalif” (25), although hard and spotty, 
also stands out from other pictures in virtue of its earnestness 
of pu careful drawing, and closeness of observation. Mr. 
Logsdail’s art, however, and his sense of colour appear to better 
advan in two small and agreeable pieces, “A Street in 
Cairo” (53) and “ Doorway of a Mosque” (62). “ Gillingham ” (81) 
isa good example of Mr. W. L. Wyllie and “The Lady of the 
Mere” of Mr. Parton. Amongst several marines by Mr. H. 
Macallum, “ Rhine Boats waiting for Ebb Tide” (45) especially 
deserves favourable mention, The paint is both solid and limpid 
in quality, and Mr. Macallum for once has not shrunk from 
treating the boats and figures in cool, grateful, and natural colour. 
These works redeem much that is bad, and, though they may 
be the best, they are not the only good stuff which may be 
found in the exhibition. We cannot say much for the wooden 
triviality of Mr. Leader's larger pictures; but one or two of his 
small sketches, such as “ Evening, N. Wales” (66), and a “ Hay- 
field ” (132), deserve to be looked at. Mr. P. Graham’s 36 is like 
a hundred other of his repetitions of waxy rocks and fluffy sea, 
neither bad nor , and by this time unpardonably stale. Mr. 
S. S. Barbudo’s canvas, “ The Court Matinée ” (91), belongs 
to an order of foreign work which is ge in tone and like a 
soap bubble in colour ; yet the undoubtedly clever workmanship 
has been executed with some feeling, as may be particularly seen 
in the group of ladies in light dresses. A large landscape (95) 
by Mr. Keeley Halswelle seems hard, and overloaded with wor 
and, for all that, gives one little sense of finish as far as elegance, 
enchantment of envelope, and choice of form and detail are con- 
cerned. Mr. R. Sorbi surprises one by the firm drawing and 
the admirable variety and naturalness of the gestures in “ A 
Poser” (111) and “On the Banks of the Arno” (124), but his 
raw and arbi colour lacks charm and mystery. Messrs. 
D. Farquharson, T. Collier, Eugéne de Blaas, Seymour Lucas, 
Tito Conti, F. Bruzzi, A. Ferrari, Lhermitte, H. Bisbing, 
E. Bucknall, F. Noailly, R. Senét, and Miss J. Hallyar are 
amongst those that contribute decent pictures. Then comes the 
bad work—whether the flimsy, ill-modelled production of the 
English amateur or the stale slickness and frothy vanity of the 
foreign potboilist. The authors of “A Date Seller,” “I Tell my 
Tale to the list’ning Doves,” “ When the West with Evening 
Glows,” “Clarisse,” “Ponte dei Cittadini,” “The Stream in 
Summer-time,” manage, amongst them, to illustrate most of the 
ways in which mechanical trickery or ignorant feebleness of 
tec + can render almost any sort of subject unpleasant, 

Mr. McLean’s Exhibition rises to no great height of excellence 
this winter; but one might look in vain for anything quite so 
flimsy as “Clarisse” at Messrs, Tooth’s. Mr. Souttee, who 
usually contributes the most refined and artistic figure-work of 
the show, is represented by a comparatively unimportant picture, 
“A Rainy Sunday; Brittany” (27); and in landscape we miss 
the bold and attractive canvases of Mr. E. Ellis. Sir J. E. 
Millais is better than usual, and sends a couple of powerful, but 
somewhat coarse, fi A lioness’s head, by Rosa Bonheur, is 
worthy of notice; and Mr. Luke Fildes’s “ Venetian Gipsy” 
(53) shows graceful handling and an intelligent study of Henner 
and other Continental masters. Finally, Mr. Seymour Lucas 
succeeds in imparting life and gesture to the figures in “The 
Latest Scandal” (19). Amongst foreign work we chiefly note 
“The Flower Market” (39), a Venetian subject of pleasant com- 
position, by Mr. C. Laurenti, containing some soft and well- 
painted flowers in the foreground; a strong scheme of low tone, 
“The Goat Herd” (28), by P. Billet; ‘‘ Early Lessons” (10), by 
Blommers ; and figures by Messrs. Van Haanen, Kiesel, 0. Wil 
and others. A rich scheme of colour, called “A Calm on the 
Zuyder Zee” (24), by P. J. Clays, is far the finest of the land- 
scapes. Miss Clara Montalba’s work, “The Old Tower, Amster- 
dam” (46), although not very delicately trae in its colour, 
deserves credit for boldness and an effective breadth of handling. 


THE SHIPPING TRADE. 


ft har long depression in the shipping trade would seem at last 
to be passing away. That depression was the result of ex- 
cessive building in the years 1879-1883. The opening of the 
Suez Canal and the improvements made in marine construction 
had, about 1879, necessitated the reorganization of our merchant 
navy. There was then a very good reason for a considerable in- 
crease in shipbuilding, and that good reason was aided by two 
factitious reasons. First, severa: foreign countries were 

to increase their mercantile marine, and adopted various devices, 
such as the granting of bounties, with that object, These devices 
led to considerable orders from foreign countries. And, secondly, 
the revival of trade in 1879, after the depression of four or five 
years, had spread the opinion that the p rity of the world was 


once more about to advance “ by leaps and bounds ”—that, con- 

uently, cargoes would be abundant, and that a very consider- 

able augmentation in the merchant navy was needed. Of course 
1 


ulation still further stimulated shipbuilding. There are at 
times bankers who find it very difficult to employ their de 
posits at good rates of interest, and, to ensure higher rates, are 
ready to run some risk. These looked with favour on the mania 
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for shipbuilding that sprang up in 1879. Then speculative ship- 
. builders were, of course, eager to secure orders, and were ready to 
execute them on favourable terms. And, lastly, there were numbers 
of people desirous of getting themselves appointed managing owners. 
They bad seen friends and acquaintances who started as poor as 
themselves making great fortunes in the shipping trade, and they 
were eager to do as well themselves. They sent out circulars in 
every direction, they painted in glowing colours the profits to be 
made, and the consequence was that clergymen, widows, and 
spinsters, small farmers and tradesmen—people, in short, who 
knew little more about a ship than its name, and had not the 
least conception of how shipping business ought to be conducted— 
subscribed in immense numbers. ‘The result was such an activity 
in the shipbuilding trade as had, perhaps, never before been 
witnessed. In three or four years the equivalent of nearly a 
million and a half of steam tons was added to the British 
register, even when we make full allowance for the decrease 
in sailing vessels, ‘The increase was entirely too great. The price 
of ships fell heavily, and still more serious was the fall in freights. 
The new ships with all the most modern improvements were, 
of course, able to earn profits ; but the older ships were worked at 
a loss, or had to be laid up in dock, as it would not pay to keep 
them afloat. Shipbuilding yards were closed in great numbers, 
or did but a small part of the business that had recently been 
transacted, and multitudes of workpeople were thrown out of 
employment. It was stated at the time, for instance, that in 
Sunderland alone twelve thousand people who had been employed in 
theshipping trade were out of employment, and that theyrepresented 
@ population altogether of between forty and fifty thousand out of 
a total population in the town of about one hundred and forty 
thousand. Distress, therefore, among the workpeople was great, 
and the losses of the shipowners were ruinous. 

Gradually, however, the evil has worked its own cure. Vast 
numbers of ships,as we have said, had to be laid up in dock, 
and the remainder were worked often at considerable loss; but 
every year, owing to wrecks and accidents of one kind or another, 
a considerable proportion of the ships afloat were lost. This 
natural decrease in the shipping afloat has been going on ever 
since, while the depression in the trade has so diminished the 
number of ships built that the annual addition at last became less 
than the annual decrease. Last year, for example, the diminution in 
the register actually exceeded the increase of the year. In the mean- 
time population and wealth have been growing, and notwithstand- 
ing the universal complaints of bad trade, the quantity of goods 
moved has been steadily increasing. For example, our own Board 
of Trade returns show this year a steady increase in the value of 
the exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures ; but 
prices have been steadily falling year after year. It follows that 
the quantity of goods imported end exported must have consider- 
ably increased. If they had not, the shrinkage in values would 
have been in proportion to the fall in prices. If, for example, we 
assume that the fall in prices since the end of 1883 has been 10 

r cent., a trade which was represented by the number 100 
four years ago would now be represented by the number go, 
supposing that the quantity had remained constant; but if, as a 
matter of fact, we find that it is still eee by the number 
100, it is clear that the quantity of the trade must have in- 
creased about 11 per cent.—that is to say, from 90 to 100, or 
one-ninth, While thus the quantity of goods to be transported 
by land and sea has been steadily increasing all through the 

ears of depression, there has, as we have been pointing out, 
n a still more rapid decrease in the annual additions to 
the merchant navy of the world. The demand for increased 
tonnage has, therefore, gone on growing. At first it was satis- 
fied by bringing into employment the shipping which had been 
laid up idle in dock in 1884 and 1885. Gradually, however, 
freights began to rise, and quite recently new orders for ships 
have been placed with shipbuilders. Even, however, when the 
shipping that had lain idle for some time past was brought into 
requisition, complaints were very general that freights remained 
unremunerative. The newer ships—those with all the modern 
improvements—have been all along able to work profitably. As 
stated above, there was a real need for the reorganization of our 
mercantile navy, and the depression was caused by the fact that 
the supplanted ships, though they were not adapted for the trades 
in which they had been formerly employed, were yet too good to 
be broken up altogether. ‘Their owners, rather than face a total 
loss, tried to employ them in some other trade, and the com- 
petition of the old supplanted ships with the new improved 
ships forced down freights in the ruinous way that caused the 
distress of 1884 and 1885. For a long time the older ships 
were able to earn freights which gave little or no profit, and 
it is said that even yet the freights in some trades are not 
remunerative. But the whole feeling of the trade has changed. 
The trade circulars are now hopeful where a little while ago they 
were despondent, and shipowners and shipbuilders are beginning 
to take quite a sanguine view of the future. It is clear from this 
that the earnings of our shipping generally must be fairly satis- 
factory, and that it is only in special trades and amongst the 


oldest vessels that complaints of want of profit are really justi- 
fied. Further, it is not to be left out of account that quite 
recently a new improvement in trade has set in. The revival is | 
very marked in the United States, and even at home, though it is 
slow, itis continuous. The war scare in January gave it a check, | 
but in recent months it has become very marked once more, | 
and quite lately the evidences of improvement are visible in every | 


direction. This, of course, leads to the more rapid exchange of 
commodities, and therefore to the oe of more shipping. 

The improvement must continue if there is not a new outburst 
of activity in shipbuilding. That is hardly likely at present, 
There are, of course, at all times numbers of peop e who would 
be pleased to see a new speculation arise; but the means of 
creating such a speculation hardly exist. The classes who were 
gulled tive or six years ago with the hope that, in investing 
in new ships, they were about to make a great fortune, are hardly 
likely to be duped a second time; and well-informed investors 
will certainly not be inclined to speculate in shipbuilding. If, 
then, the shipping business is left to those who are engaged in it, 
there is little probability of over-building. And should there not 
be over-buiiding, the improvement, as we have said, must go on, 
Every year the losses from one cause or another will be heavy 
and will have to be made good, while the trade of the world will 
go on growing, whatever may be said about the generai depres- 
sion. ven the outbreak of a great European war would probably 
not be very injurious to the shipping interest, It would create a 
demand for shipping for many og wees and might, in fact, have a 
temporary beneticial effect. The cause most likely to check the 
improvement would be a stoppage in the improvement which has 
set in in trade, Here in Europe the trade improvement has as 
yet made but little progress, and there are no causes at work 
which would seriously check it, except possibly the outbreak of a 
great European war. Even that, however, might have less effect 
than is generally supposed; for while it would disorganize some 
branches of trade, it would stimulate others. But in the United 
States it must be admitted that there are causes at work which 
may bring about a crisis, The revival there has been very marked 
and very rapid. It has been accompanied by over-construction 
of railways as usual, and it has been attended by a great ag 
in the money market. It does not appear probable, taking 
the facts into consideration, that a crisis in America is yet immi- 
neat, and if American trade continues prosperous, and the improve- 
ment in Europe goes on, there must be a continuance of the 
improvement in the shipping trade, always provided, as we have 
said, that there is not again the excessive shipbuilding to which 
we have previously referred. 


THE OLD GUARD. 


T surely cannot be a very difficult thing to obtain a suit- 
able libretto for a comic opera, and yet popular composers are 
often found setting very r stuff, It is possible that a _ 
musician may be a bad judge of a book; at any rate, since MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy abandoned the writing of opéra-bouffe, there 
has been very little of wit or humour to be found in such pro- 
ductions, Managers are content to appeal to the eyes and ears of 
their patrons; gaily dressed—not too much drcssed—peasants, 
soldiers, and courtiers, together with catching melodies, are all 
that playgoers seem to want; as for laughter, the eccentricities 
of the actors may afford subject for mirth. We have sat out 
The Old Guard at the Avenue Theatre, but must confess to 
a very vague idea as to what it is all about, and the inco- 
herence of the story is to be regretted because M. Planquette, 
the composer, has before now exhibited a capacity for writing 
music which is not only tuneful but also dramatic. There are 
several numbers in his setting of Rip Van Winkle which 
persuade us that he would do justice to a libretto which 
atlorded him chances of distinction, and as for melodiousness, 
M. Planquette composed the Cloches de Corneville. Such humour 
as The Old Guard contains is imported into it by Mr. Arthur 
Roberts, who plays the maire of a village, Vaudrez-les- Vignes, and 
landlord of the village inn, and whose fooling is so grotesque and 
droll that he compels laughter. The comedian’s quaint proceed- 
ings are defensible by no rule of dramatic art, but his whimsicali- 
ties are not to be resisted. The soprano is not a very pleasing 
singer, but an efficient and agreeable contralto, tenor, and bari- 
tone are forthcoming in Miss Marion Edgcumbe, Mr. Joseph 
Tapley, and Mr. A, Marsh. The slight but decidedly pretty music 
of the piece is very well given by this trio, and the performance of 
Miss Henrietta Polak also deserves acknowledgment for its 
gaiety and brightness. he orchestration is thin, but never 
vulgar. There are dreary intervals in Zhe Old Guard, but 

rtions of it will entertain those who have a taste for the 
ightest of comic opera, 


OLYMPIA. 


O* Monday last that singularly interesting and unique per- 
formance, the “ Wild West,” took formal leave of the 
London public, and “ Butlalo Bill,” the lion of a season, will soon 
scarcely be remembered, like many a lion of seasons before. 
Meanwhile, that vast arena, “ Olympia,” is attracting thousands 
to behold an entertainment which contains a novelty evidently 
suggested by the “ Wild West,” in which we see genuine Arabs, 
numbering over one hundred, performing what we are assured 


_ are the sports and pastimes of the East. The circus proper is 


admirable, but runs upon well-worn lines, We have the Roman 
ladies in Roman chariots, performing dogs and performing 
elephants, and we have, moreover, Miss Jenny O’Brien, who does 
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post-riding with thirty-nine horses. We are assured that this is 
the first time such an exercise has heen undertaken by a lady, and 
we are rather inclined to think it will be the last, for it is an 
exceedingly arduous enterprise, and quite throws into the shade 
the post-riding with which the Cowboys have delighted their 
admirers during the past six months. And then we have jumping 
through hoops from horse’s back to horse’s back, and, in short, all 
those singular displays of horsemanship and horsewomanship the 
ple have been accustomed to expect in circuses from the days 
of the Romans. But it is more than probable that this is the 
first time that we have been visited by a large troupe of genuine 
Arabs, whom we are assured have but “recently arrived from the 
Sahara.” An enormous panorama two hundred and fifty yards in 
length is arranged round the arena, and enables the visitor to take 
an easy journey along the coast of the Mediterranean and see 
Algiers and Tangiers and other Moorish cities, catch glimpses 
of mosques and tents, palms and banana plants, and even to 
penetrate into the great stretches of the desert. When the 
norama has been sufficiently admired, a real railway is laid 
own in the centre of the arena along which dashes a real loco- 
motive, drawing real railway carriages containing a detachment of 
Zouaves. The real Arabs attack the train and there is a running 
fight, in which, however, the Arabs, on their fleet steeds, appa- 
rently prove victorious, and we behold the wounded French being 
put into an ambulance train. A kind of peace celebration now 
occurs in the Arab encampment, in which we witness a sort of 
Nautch dance executed by an Algerian dancing girl. The pro- 
mme informs us that she is a curiosity. “ With her dis- 
hevelled hair, her flashing eyes, her open lips, and her flaming 
cheeks, she turns slowly round; her head is thrown backwards, 
and she appears to be lost in a dream, while her whole body 
quivers with nervous excitement.” The Paris Hippodrome this 
year is eminently successful, and far more interesting than it was 
jast season. All who go to Olympia should avail themselves of 
the twenty minutes’ interval between the two parts of the per- 
formance to go round the stables, and take a glance at the many 
examples of splendidly bred horses of all kinds there exhibited, 


DRAMATIC RECORD, 


ISS CLO GRAVES'S poetic drama, produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre on Wednesday afternoon, deals with a series 

of adventures which the author has invented to enable her to 
introduce Queen Nitocris. The plot of Miss Graves’s play is by 
no means complicated, Having formed the acquaintance of a 
handsome Athenian, named Phedaspes, who has been adopted by 
one Ameses, a mummy embalmer, Nitocris orders him to take to 
her palace a certain narcotic which she has purchased, She 
becomes enamoured of the young man and appoints him her 
cupbearer. In a somewhat perilous scene she discovers that 
Phedaspes—who receives her advances with coldness—is in love 
with Soris, a Greek maiden attached to the Court. Queens of 
Egypt were not in the habit of having their royal love rejected, 
and consequently Nitocris at once resolves to avenge herself. 
Her mode of doing so is as original as itis uncanny, She gives 
the drug—which she imagines to be deadly—to Soris, and then 
sends the body of that hapless maiden to Phedaspes as a present. 
Soris is not, however, dead, but only sleeping, and presently re- 
vives in the arms of her lover, only, however, to be stabbed by 
@ superstitious outcast, Necho, who, seeing this resuscitation, 
believes the girl to bea witch. Phedaspes, in his despair, wanders 
into the desert, where he is joined by the Queen, who apparently 
forms the resolution of perishing in his company in the fast- 
approaching annual inundation of the Nile, which the flying in- 
habitants announce as likely to overcome all those who remain 
in its vicinity many minutes longer. Miss Graves may be con- 
gratulated—and warmly so—on having produced a play which, 
with many defects, nevertheless much that is excellent. 
Her muse, however, is too voluble, and if her speeches are 
often adorned with excellent metaphors and similes, some truly 
. poetical, she falls into the error only too common with modern 
poetical dramatists—her personages can never speak plainly to 
the point. If a man asks another what is his name, he says, 
“ Art thou the man men know as Phedaspes?” If the sun sets, 
it “bathes with crimson light the shivering waters of the Nile.” 
_ Were Miss Graves but to consult the works of Shakspeare and of 
his contemporaries, she would perceive that what might be termed 
the subordinate dialogues are throughout exceedingly terse, and 
that the characters only indulge in poetry when absolutely neces- 
sary. Some of Miss Graves’s lines are very curious, This one, 
for example ; “ Doubt piled on doubt, a giant doubt doth breed !” 
Sometimes, again, in the midst of a poetic speech, she descends to 
commonplace, as, for instance, when Phedaspes is lamenting over 
the body of Soris, after having taken flight into the highest 
regions of poetic fancy, he suddenly descends to exclaim, “ Dear, 
I am very sorry that thou art dead!” He likewise calls the 
Corpse “a dainty banquet spread for me by hospitable Death!” 
Tsonages when alone upon the vast s warfed— 
Tost. One understood why the megaitied their 
figures with huge masks. Miss Sophie Eyre made a distinct suc- 
cess in the part of the haughty and impulsive queen. She wore 
two very magnificent and accurate costumes with grace, and acted 


with dignity, occasionally with genuine passion, Miss Alma 
Murray was a graceful Soris, and’ Mr. J. H. Barnes appeared as 
Phedaspes, Mr. James Fernandez played the part of an unpleasant 
magician, and Misses Adah Barton and Alexis Leighton, in very 
picturesque costumes, threw a little mirth into the all-prevailing 
gloom as the queen’s attendants. The rest of the cast understood 
about as much ‘of how to speak blank verse as they did how to 
interpret the curious -hierogiyphs which covered the walls of 
the scenery and‘even flourished on the play-bills. Miss Graves 
was called at the*fall of the curtain. She well deserved the 
compliment, for doubtless in another and better digested work she 
will be able to display her decided abilities to greater advantage. 

' Probability is not the distinguishing feature of the new drama 
In Danger, by Messrs. W. Lestoeq and Henry Cresswell, presented 
at the Vaudeville on Tuesday afternoon last. From beginning to 
end it is a tissue of impossibilities very cleverly knitted together 
so a8 to form a whole which a not very exacting public found 
interesting, and applauded with enthusiasm, It deals with the 
adventures of two young girls, Lily and Kate Doran, at Monaco, 
where one of them is the unwilling witness of a murder. Of 
course she is suspected of the deed, and of course her honourable 
lover is suspected likewise, and of course everything in the end 
comes right. But the climax is brought about by a highly 
dramatic stratagem. The murder was committed in self-defence 
by the lover of Kate in the presence of one Kelly, This Kelly 
has made it a condition that be will not clear the suspected man 
unless Kate consents to marry him. By an ingenious device 
Stewart, the lover, accuses him publicly of the crime, and Kelly, 
falling into the trap, denies the accusation, but in doing so lets fall 
certain sentences, which prove that he was a witness of the deed. 
Miss Florence West showed power as Kate, and in the second act, 
a scene of great difficulty, in which she reminds her lover of all 
she has undergone for his sake, she created a marked impression. 

A curious little piece called Lditha’s Burglar has been pro- 
duced successfully at the Princess's Theatre, as a lever de rideau. 
It is a suggestion from Mrs. Burnett. The plot consists of 


nothing more or less than a lengthy interview between Editha, 
a child of seven, and a burglar. The child entertains the 
| housebreaker by what in “ professional” parlance is called 
| “stage prattle,” but what in real life we should consider pre- 
| cocious priggishness. It suffices, however, to convert the man, 
especially when the little girl produces miniature of her dead 
mother, in which the ruffian recognizes his dead wife, Editha’s 
“good, kind” stepfather now appears, and is about to give the 
intruder in charge, when the latter pleads for mercy, and explains 
to him that Editha is his daughter, He is then permitted to go 
on his way, not exactly rejoicing, but free, after it has been pointed 
out to him that it would be a very unkindly action on his — to 
dispel the illusions of his child by izforming ber of their relation- 
ship. Exit burglar, et voila tout! The little piece is admirably 
acted by the child, Miss Gracie Muriel, selected to play the part 
of Editha, She has nothing of the stage child about her, and 
she speaks as naturally as she would given the circumstances in 
real life. Mr, Edwin Cleary, who plays the stepfather, and who is 
the adapter of the piece, acts well; and Mr, Arthur Wood, as 
the burglar, was capital, avoiding burlesque—a trap into which 
most stage burglars stumble. 

At the Opera Comique, those who expected from Mr. J. L, 
Sheridan's statement on the play-bills that, “ when mother-in-law 
meets mother-in-law, then comes the tongue of war,” they were 
to find something very diverting in the doings of Widow O’Brien 
after the marriage of her daughter, were Titterly disappointed 
with Bridget O'Brien, Esq. It is astonishing that any one possess- 
ing average intelligence should venture to put before the public 
such preposterous nonsense. It is a mere tissue of boisterous 
absurdities, unrelieved by any kind of humour, Mr. Sheridan 
can act very well, He has an excellent brogue, and says quaint 
things very drolly; but, if he does not wish to entirely lose 
whatever reputation he has earned on the stage, he will do well 
to seek pieces more suitable to his own talents and to the tastes 
of a public which is not exactly idiotic, 
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REVIEWS. 


W. P. FRITH, R.A" 


THEN a man of Mr. Frith’s position, and one who is so well 

known as a good raconteur in private society, determines to 
give to the general public the advantage of becoming acquainted 
with his biography and recollections, it has to be expected tha . 
an amusing and entertaining work will appear. Nor will expec- 
tation be disappointed. No learned diseussion upon the principles 
of high art will be looked for, or will be found, in Mr, Frith’s 
volumes ; but there is much in his early history and highly suc- 
cessful career as a painter to point a moral for the serious student 
of art, as well as to interest those who only open a book in search 
of pleasant diversion. It frequentiy happens in the lives of artists 
po literary men that instances occur in which aspiring genius, 
diedaining the ordinary employments of the shop or the counting- 
house, or the training necessary for a learned profession, resists 


* My Autobiography and Reminiscences. By W. P. Frith, R.A. 2 vols. 
London: Bentley & Sun. 1887. 
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the wishes of parents and ns and violently opposes their 
plans, to strike out for itself one more congenial to its own in- 
clinations. But with the son of the landlord of the once famous 
“ Dragon Hotel” at Harrogate this was not the case. He wanted 


- asa youth to be an auctioneer, and it was the scheme of his father 


and mother, founded upon some very indifferent indications of 
boyish talent in drawing, that he should become by profession an 
artist. Mr. Frith very modestly declares that he could not, under 
any circumstances, have become a great painter; but having, in 
fact, been a highly successful one, he advises all artists when con- 
sulted on the subject to be slow in advising that pains should be 
taken to remove difficulties when they present themselves in the 
choice of the profession of a painter. He points out the mental 
and physical qualifications required—the severe study, the hard 
work, the necessity for general reading—and the t risk of ulti- 
mate failure. In his own case Mr. Frith’s juvenile drawings from 
prints were the wonder of Harrogate, and the hopes of his family 
were further excited by the visit of a travelling painter of portraits 
to the fashionable watering-place. Finally he was recommended to 

to London, where he studied under Mr. Sass, who kept a well- 

wn school of art in Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury. There was an 
uncle, who was the landlord of Scaife’s Hotel in Brook Street, who 
received the young aspirant and his father, but utterly scouted 
the notion of art as a profession. Yet, as Mr. Frith says, nothing 
short of the veto of a member of the Royal Academy would 
satisfy his father that he was not worthy to become an artist; 
and, in fact, the good opinion of the brothers Chalon, both en- 
titled to add the important letters R.A. to their names, was ob- 
tained. Years afterwards, when Mr. Frith was himself a full 
member of the Academy, he was entertaining Alfred Chalon at 
his own house, and thanked him for the favourable verdict given 
by him. Chalon recollected nothing about the matter, but upon 
the actual production of the very drawings which had been sub- 
mitted to his judgment he could only say that he ought to have 
been ashamed of himself for advising upon such evidence that the 
profession of an artist should be adopted. In this instance the 
careless giving of a good-natured opinion did not do the enormous 
mischief which it so frequently occasions. In the studio of Sass 


- acquaintance was made with the late Mr. Jacob Bell, the well- 


known collector of pictures, who was afterwards the purchaser of 
Mr. Frith’s “ Derby Day,” a by him to the National 
Gallery. Bell was a fellow-student for a short time; but, on the 
honest advice of his teacher, gave up his endeavours to become an 
artist, went back to his father’s druggist’s shop, and made the 
large fortune which he devoted mainly to the encouragement of 
art. Anecdotes now come in thickly and pleasantly of Turner, 
Constable, Eastlake, and other painters of the day, to be con- 
tinued with unflagging vivacity throughout the book. From the 
rivate establishment in Bloomsbury the next step was to draw- 
ing in the Life School at the Royal Academy, and a tour of 
portrait-painting was made in the country, which afforded the 
a for much useful study of nature and character. After 
this experience subiect pictures were ventured upon, and with the 
success of a very early purchase of one of them. Mr. Frith’s 
works began to make their appearance in some of the less im- 
tant exhibitions, until at last the much-coveted honour of being 
ung at the Royal Academy was reached, and the name of the 
artist came to be noticed by the writers of the art criticism of 
those days. The “Dolly Varden” from Barnaby Rudye was the 
first of Mr. Frith’s popular hits (in 1842), and, to the vast delight 
of the painter, led to a personal acquaintance and friendship with 
Dickens. A story about Thackeray would have been better 
omitted, and it is surprising that Mr. Frith should consider it 
worth while to devote three pages of his book to letting the public 
know that when a yous man he was incapable of taking a joke 
in good humour. 1844 Mr. Frith was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy, and has since met with as much general 
favour as it could fall to the lot of any painter to receive. A visit 
to Lord Northwick, at Cheltenham, introduces an interesting 
anecdote told by him of the execution of Caracciolo at Naples, 
where Lord Northwick was at the time an attaché to the English 
Embassy ; and this, with many other general anecdotes, gives a 
variety in the sequence of stories which naturally chiefly belong 
to the experiences of an artist in London. The tales told by Mr. 
Frith of the ways and doings of Hanging Committees in arranging 
the pictures at the Royal Academy ibition are as good as the 
rest, and have some practical value when an Academician of his 
ute and standing is found admitting that the claims of friend- 
shire have not always been altogether set aside on these occasions; 
and indeed it is almost impossible to suppose that ordinary human 
nature is capable of sternly resisting them. It is amusing, too, to 
read how a properly jealous feeling for the honour of the Academy, 
and of a confrére in his failing years, led the hangers on one occa- 
sion to doctor a picture, so to speak, in order to render it rather 
less unfit for public exhibition, But the suggestion of a better 
and more powerful tribunal to deal with such cases is a valuable 
one, and it is to be hoped that it may bear fruit. When Mr, Frith 
himself acted for the tirst time on the Hanging Committee he says 
that he tried to do his duty, although, perhaps, with too much 
thought for his friends, and he took care that his own “ Rams- 
gate Sands” should have a good place. 
This large picture, commenced in 1851, marks an epoch in the 
of Mr. Frith’s oe with the general public. What- 
ever may be thought of the kind of art displayed in these sub- 
jects, it is clear that, in the course of three or four generations, 


they will have their peculiar value in exhibiting faithfully the | 


costumes and some of the manners and customs of the times to 
which they belong. 

The famous «Derby Day” was exhibited in 1858, and the 
account of its painting introduces many amusing anecdotes of 
models, and shows the vast amount of labour, forethought, and 
expense required to accumulate the materials necessary for the 

oduction of such a picture. It took fifteen months to complete 
it, and when seen on the walls of the Academy Exhibition, then 
held in Trafalgar Square, it received marked praise from the 
Queen and the Prince Consort, and attracted such crowds of the 
public that a policeman had to be expressly stationed for its 
protection. At that time all the pictures were not, as now, 
guarded by a continuous rail, and Mr. Bell, the owner of the 
picture, finding that it was in d of injury from the number 
of people pressing upon it for close inspection, begged for the 
further security of a railing. He described the people as “ smell- 
ing the picture like bloodhounds,” and the requisite protection 
was accordingly provided. Such a thing had been only done once 
before, when Wilkie exhibited his “Chelsea Pensioners ” in 1822 ; 
but it had to be repeated several times afterwards to ensure the 
safety of some of Mr. Frith’s subsequent pictures from the 
dangerously eager curiosity of his many admirers. 

For his “Claude Duval” Mr. Frith had the advantage of 
copying for his picture a real old carriage of the highwayman 
days belonging to Lord Darnley, at Cobham, and upon this he 
takes occasion to insist that a painter should never rely on 
memory when he can refer to nature. It would certainly be diffi- 
cult to create by imagination, or even to represent accurately from 
written descriptions, a travelling coach of the last century; but 
it is surely going very far to lay down that memory and fancy are 
to be generally banished from the studio of an artist. But Mr. 
Frith is very honest and uncompromising in stating his own 
opinions, and in mentioning the portrait of Dickens painted by 
himself he introduces an allusion to his public readings of his 
own works, and ventures to express his belief that the author of 
Pickwick in one of them had totally misconceived the character 
of Sam Weller. This can only be matched by the criticism of 
Jules Janin, when, after having given his own conception of how 
the fat knight of Henry IV. and The Merry Wives of Windsor 
should have been treated, he says, “ 4h! Vill Shakspeare, tu as 
gaté mon Falstaff.” But Mr. Frith claims to have converted 
Dickens to his own way of thinking, and Jules Janin unfortu- 
nately had no chance of being able to do this with Shakspeare, 

Another great success attended Mr. Frith’s “ Railway Station ” 
in 1860, which was painted for the well-known dealer Flatow 
at the agreed price of 4,500/., afterwards increased by 750/., upon 
the withdrawal of the right, originally reserved, to exhibit the 
picture at the Royal Academy, This subject also required inces- 
sant work and the resort to many models. The picture was ex- 
hibited separately, and there is an amusing anecdote to show how 
aro who go to such exhibitions are wheedled and almost 

ullied, to use Mr, Frith’s own words, into becoming subscribers 
to engravings. A couple of years afterwards a commission was 
accepted from Mr. Gambart to paint three pictures, to be called 
“The Streets of London,” for 10,000/.; but they were never 
executed. The picture of the marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
for which Mr. Frith received 3,000/., was exhibited in 1855, 
again witha policeman and a railing, as was the case also with 
= “ Last Sunday of Charles If.” in 1867, and another picture in 
1871, 

In his desire to discover subjects for paintings of common life, 
Mr. Frith declares that he has offered as much as 200/. for a suit- 
able suggestion, but, as might have been expected, without 
success. On visiting Italy, perhaps rather too late for being open 
to new impressions, Mr. Frith’s national pride was gratitied by 
finding that, with the exception of Florence, there are no works 
of old masters to be seen in that country to be compared for a 
moment with those in our National Gallery. This is, indeed, a 
very noble and tolerably complete pe aye collection, but 
its value is not likely to be enhanced by the comparisons of a 
critic who afterwards confesses that he was sick of “ Messieurs 
Cimabue, Giotto, and even Perugino.” In 1878 the “Road to 
Ruin” again evoked the policeman and the rail, a distinction 
further obtained for the sixth time by the picture of the “ Private 
View ” in 1883. 

Mr, Frith’s book is full from beginning to end of good stories 
of painters, patrons, dealers, models, and of all the people almost 
across whom he has come; and the account in the second volume 
of his hunting for old masters for the Winter Exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy opens up a fresh field of entertainment, 


NOVELS.* 


MARION CRAWFORDSS short Roman story, Marzio's 
Crucifix, reads much better in its completed form than jt 
did while passing through the magazine in which it originally 


* Marzio’s Crucifix. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1887. 

R 1 Ben Isaac: a Tale of 20 AD. By John Bradshaw. 
one Choice. By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. London: F. V. White & 

I 

A Double Wedding. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 3 vols. London‘ 
Hurst & Blackett. 1887. 

The Missing Rubies. By Sarah Doudney. 3 vols. London: Richard 

& Son. 1887. 
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appeared. A story coming out in serial parts ought to be some- 
thing like a school-cake, cut in solid slabs, with a fair proportion 
of currants and a good big ma of candied citron to each yea 
tion. The story of Marzio Pandolfi’s meditated crime and his 
salvation from it is nothing like that. Its charm—for it has a 
charm, though of a faint and subtle kind—lies in its graceful 
proportion and appropriate setting; in its atmosphere of reality 
and the masterful ease of its arrangement. In one special point 
bability is sacrificed. The conversion of Marzio’s vindictive 
mental attitude into softened sentimentalism is a concession to 
religious theory which hard probabilities would scarcely endorse. 
Nor is the incident as cleverly managed as it might have been. 
The slipping of the silver Christ which startles the assassin 
(for Marzio is virtually an assassin) is too trivial for the effect 
it produces. A shade more of mysticism would have been ex- 
cusable in an incident which is to have so much mystical re- 
sult. This, however, is a small defect. As to the change in 
Marzio’s nature, there is no pledge given for the future, and 
we are at liberty to believe either that he relapsed into hatred 
ef his brother when Don Paolo had recovered from his accident, 
or that the contemplation of the happiness Marzio had granted 
to his daughter and her lover would have a general soften- 
ing effect upon his heart. Just as it stands the story is very 
clever. The contrasts of character and mood are striking. The 
silversmith handling the carved Christ and touching it with love 
and reverence, while arranging in his mind the horrible details of 
the murder he meditates, isa lurid picture. His love and re- 
verence are solely for his art, Not a gleam of the truth his art 
has embodied enters his mind. It is as much out of relation to 
him as if he and it belonged to different worlds. In the same way 
Lucia’s tender delusions about her father when she sees him 
kneeling before the crucifix unconscious of her presence are 
touchingly in contrast with his actual black imaginings. She is so 
near, yet in reality sofar from him. The simple workman’s interior 
of the Pandolfis’ home is drawn with the unconscious ease of 
fect familiarity. Mr. Crawford knows his Rome well. Gianbattista, 
with his ferocity lying skin deep under his boyish good-humour ; 
Sora Maria Luisa, fat, foolish, and forty, and her daughter 
Lucia, who will be exactly like her mother when she has been 
Gianbattista’s wife for twenty comfortable years, are completely 
Roman types of their kind. 

Mr. John Bradshaw has laid the scene of his novel Raphael Ben 
Isaac in Judea, by the shores of the Sea of Tiberias, and at the 
remotest date of what Mr. Jeames de la Pluche called the 
“present or Christian hera.” “It was at Capernaum towards 
the end of or 18 and already half-past four in the after- 
noon” when — begins. The love affairs of the youthful 
Raphael, who is 'y fourteen when the story opens, but close 
on the attainment of man’s estate, according to the custom of the 
country and time, and the lovely Mariamne form little more than 
the thread on which to weave picturesque descriptions of the 
social life of the period. This the author achieves with consider- 
able success, ting fair views of lovely scenery and vivid 
sketches of life in the luxurious Eastern cities under the Roman 
government. Mr. Bradshaw scorns, or at least does not attempt, 
realistic effects in the conversation of the various persons he intro- 
duces into his tale. There isa sameness of diction which can 
scarcely have characterized human intercourse at any period of 
the world’s history. “‘ How the thirsty soil lappeth the water,’ 
said Mariamne as she stood by a recently flooded trench. ‘ Verily,’ 
said Abtalion, ‘but for the copious streams which everywhere 
abound a fruitful land would be found a desert.’ ‘Even so,’ 
returned the girl, ‘ for the leaves would wither and the fruit drop 
untimely to the ground.’” Unless talk sparkled a little more 
than this, it must have been rather dull at Capernaum in the year 
of our Lord 18. Matters in this direction would not be mended 
by recourse to the society of the Rabbis, who were occupied 
in discussions of ceremonial law of the most soul-withering 
description, and who disgusted Raphael by dissertations on the 
“law of tassels,” while his mind was full of the debased and ne- 
glected condition of the common people. These leaders of thought 
were accomplished masters of the art of swallowing camels while 
straining at gnats; and they were as blind as the political bats of 
any other time to the mighty changes in the world at that very 
moment impending over them. 

Mrs. Alexander has in the present instance contented herself 
with such a hackneyed plot that not much more can be said of 
Mona's Choice than that it is pleasant and unaffected. This isa good 
deal, however, in the opinion of those occupied in the perusal of 
modern novels by ladies, and, so much as it is, it may be freely 
conceded. Mona is a young lady of beauty, pretension, and posi- 
tion. That she has also spirit may be perceived from the events 
of the first chapter, in which she meets an insulting pro from 
the man she thought to be her lover with aplomb and defiance. 
Then come the reverses of fortune to which in novels young, 
beautiful, and spirited damsels are so roe ere | subject. With 

reverses comes also the so well remembered personage, half- 
‘Trish, half-French, semi-Bohemian, and wholly good-natured, who 
adopts Mona as her “ choild,” and shields her in a humble abode, 
-the fortress of feminine virtue. Then follow all the tests of 
adversity, in which the heartless worldlings of fashion fail so 
jgnobly, and true and vulgar worth shines furth as if modelled 
in gold. Crusty old Scotch uncles fall unexpectedly out of 
Omnibuses into the arms of Mona; stalwart young Highlanders, 
not at all like Mr. Black’s Highlanders, though they say 


“ferry” and “ whateffer,” are discovered to be her loyal kins- 
men ; ancient, discarded admirers turn up, especially after Mona 
is declared the heiress of the crusty old Scotch uncles. All's 
well that ends well; and Mona’s Choice ends excellently well. 
But Mrs. Alexander might have advantageously drawn a little 
more largely on her not exhausted vein of invention. 

of novels by the author of St, Olave's know pretty 
well what to expect from her by this time, and A Double 
Wedding will not disappoint any one. The title has, indeed, 
little bearing on the subject-matter, and the motto on the first 
page still less. Two young ladies are truly wedded on the same 

y, but the event seems scarcely sufficiently noteworthy to name 
the book; and as for the individual referred to in the legend— 
“ We must not any way . 4 our lady who is gone from us "— 
she remains as “dark” at close as at the beginning, This 
signifies very little. The gentle tide of domestic history which 
flows tranquilly through the rectory and parish of Willoughby 
Clays would not have been either more or less interesting under a 
more relative name. It is described by the writer with the 
quiet good sense and good feeling which mark her books in 
general, Anne and Marjorie Haseltine are modelled on the best- 
received lines for daughters of English clergymen—deeply inte- 
rested in parish work, greatly exercised by the meddling of the 
great lady of the district (we should have supposed Lady Matilda 
to be the “lady” of the legend, only that she never goes away 
and would have been gladly forgotten if she had), and engrossed 
by the periodically recurring occasions for decorating the church, 
to the exclusion of politics, polemics, or burning questions of any 
kind. To this ful abode of the Misses Haseltine arrive in 
due time disturbing influences—curates, to wit, and an engaging 
but weak-minded schoolmaster, and especially a fascinating 
little flirt, who turns everything wrong side up. The Cornish 
people have a belief that you will sup sorrow at the hands of 
one you save from drowning. Whether the notion is founded 
on aversion to interfering with existing arrangements or on a 
sense of the desirability of possible portable property belonging to 
the deceased is not ascertained. But the theory applies in novels 
to the experiment of adopting homeless pretty girls into decorous 
families. They invariably damage domestic peace. Miss Seline 
Consett is no exception to the rule. But whose was the “ double 
wedding,” and which amongst the thres young ladies was the 
one —_ out of the double event, we do not intend here to 
» reveal. 

Miss Sarah Doudney’s novels are of the feminine type which was 
more in vogue a dozen years ago than now. Her young women are 
gentle, ladylike, and pretty ; they dress neatly, and brush their hair o’ 
mornings. Their adventures are kept within the bounds of maidenly 
decorum ; their ways are ways of decency, and all their paths are 
proper. Without disparagement to other more exciting illustra- 
tions of the art of fiction, it may be said that Miss Doudney’s are 
pleasant and agreeable stories. The plot of The Missing Rubies 
would seem to promise more excitement if briefly summarized 
than it does in the full narrative. The accusation brought against 
Mr. Godwin Earle of stealing a ruby necklace belonging to his 
aunt (he is even suspected of having secretly conveyed it to the 
custody of an uncle) is never believed in by the reader, nor is 
there much apprehension of its consequences. The supposition 
that the ornament in question is worth three thousand pounds 
does not lend vital importance to the transaction, nor does the 
discovery that the rubies are only ts seriously diminish 
its interest. In truth, the situation is banale. Godwin Earle 
must have seemed very different to his friends and relatives 
from what he seems to the reader to have made any of them 
believe him guilty of an offence so opposed to all his instincts 
and habits. He is a morbid and melancholy person; “ re- 
mote unfriended solitary slow”; with a tendency to maunder 
and to throw himself under approaching trains on insufficient 
provocation; but he is not, and could never have been, a 
probable thief. Such as he is, however, he wins the affection of 
many excellent persons, including a charming girl who marries 
him, a rich old grocer in the City who adopts him, and a rowantic 
Polish refugee who disproves the inrputation of the necklace, ruby 
or garnet. ‘he story rambles on in a sentimental way for three 
volumes and ends in happiness for all, even for the vindictive aunt 
who spends the remnant of her life agreeably gambling at Monaco. 
The Polish refugee, however, would have known better than to 
name a compatriot Paulina Lorenski. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED RACEHORSES.* 


pas volume of Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses is far more 
interesting than its predecessor, which we noticed in June ; 
and, as might be expected, there is a marked improvement in the 
illustrations. Not that the first volume was lacking in interest. 
No one who cares for racing could fail to be attracted by 
the pictures of Eclipse, Pot80s, Gohanna, and other patriarchs 
of the Turf in that book; and the quaintness of some of 


* Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses of the Past and Present Centuries, 
in strictly Chronological Order, commencing in 1702 and endiny in 1870 ; 
together with their respective Pedigrees and Performances recorded in full. 
By Thomas Henry Taunton, M.A. 4 vols, Vol.II, From 1797 to 1824. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1887. 
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the portraits, both of men and horses, made it amusing as well as 
interesting. Nevertheless, we think most People will agree with 
us in preferring the better-drawn pictures by Herring and other 
more or less able horse painters in Vol. II., and in liking to study 
the points of horses so comparatively near our own times as 
Camel, Emilius, Blacklock, and Partisan. 

The frontispiece is a portrait of J. F. Herring, and next to it 
comes a picture of the famous Highflyer coach, which he used to 
drive before he took up painting as a profession. Mr. Taunton 
tells us that no horse Senin ever painted impressed him so 
much as Bay Middleton, and we look forward to seeing his 
portrait of him in the next volume. There are a great many 
engravings after Herring in this volume, and even those who care 
nothing for racing may find more or less pleasure in looking at 
them. Indeed, we are not sure that we do not prefer these en- 
gravings after Herring to the originals, for he was a bad colourist. 
There are a certain number of stiff, wooden, “impossible” re- 
presentations of racehorses by bad artists, that look all the worse 
through being interspersed among the Herrings; but they are 
far rarer than in Vol. I. There is a drawing here of The Whip, 
of whose shape and form many racing men may be ignorant. 
We are bound to say that it is a very ugly thing, and that it 
looks a most indifferent whip. It has a heavy silver handle, 
with a hole for a wristband, which, like the lash, is said to be 
made of the hair of Eclipse. The body of The Whip is believed 
to have belonged to Charles II., who gave it to some nobleman in 
honour of his ssing the best horse in England. The receiver 
is supposed to have been challenged by some one who maintained 
that he had a still better horse, and so The Whip went on from 
one person to another, until the Jockey Club drew up the rules 
for races for The Whip, which are yet in foree—The Whip and 
200l, a side, play or pay, weight 10st. each, and the Beacon 
Course (of something over four miles). The Whip to be chal- 
lenged for only twice in a year, and in no case to leave the United 
Kingdom. 

It may surprise many people to read of a St. Leger—the twenty- 
fifth, in 180t—being of no greater value than 250 guineas, and of 
a Derby—Blucher’s, in 1814—only worth guineas “ nett.” 
There is a curious story here of Theodore, who won the St. 
Leger in 1822. He was so Jame when he came on the course that 
he could scarcely walk ; Jackson, the jockey, burst into tears on 
being asked to ride such a cripple, and 100 to 1 was offered in 
vain against him at the start. ‘“ Jackson's instructions were tos 
race all through at his best pace, and most rigidly he observed 
them ; for he stuck his spurs into Theodore’s flanks the moment 
they started, never giving him time to think of his corns or other 
ailments, He went otf with the lead, was never headed, and 
won triumphantly by four lengths.” He is represented by 
Ts as an evil-looking, leggy, bad-shouldered, goose-rumped 

ute. 

It would be impossible in a review of moderate length to notice 
all the horses—considerably over a hundred—that are represented 
in this volume, so we will adopt a different system to Mr. Taunton’s, 
and, instead of proceeding chronologically, take the name of two or 
three famous sires of comparatively recent date, and then look at 
the portraits of their ancestors. We will begin with Flying 
Dutchman. His sire, Bay Middleton, was too young for this 
volume ; but his grandsire, Sultan, is represented by Herring as a 
remarkably handsome horse, with great length and power, and on 
short legs. He was a bay, with three white legs, a white heel, 
and a blaze upon his face. Sultan’s sire, Selim, looks a long- 
barrelled, short-shouldered, narrow-girthed, peacocky brute in his 
picture ; but he is said to have been good-looking and ‘‘ majestic,” 
so probably the artist who drew him did not do him anything like 
justice. Bay Middleton’s dam, Cobweb, is one of the best-looking 
mares in the book. Her portrait is by Marshall, and shows a 
lengthy mare, with immense depth of girth, and full of quality 
all over. Her hocks look a little curby, but we are inclined to 
think that this was the fault of the artist rather than of the mare. 
In our researches into the appearance of her sire, Phantom, we 
are balked by 2 very bad picture ; but it seems to show that he 
had plenty of bone, a light head, and very muscular quarters. The 

rtrait of Phantom’s sire, Walton, represents a very remarkable 

orse. He has been called cobby-looking, and certainly, at first 
ight, his picture might be mistaken for that of a well-bred pony. 
hen taken to pieces, however, his beautiful head, extraordinary 
shoulders, short back, lengthy and powerful quarters, immense bone 
and muscle, shortness of leg, and general quality must please every 
reasonable critic. We have a portrait, again, of Soothsayer, the 
sire of Phantom’s dam. THe is given very straight shoulders and 
coarse hocks, but whether nature treated him as badly as the 
artist we are not in a position to say. And now we turn to the 
side of Flying Dutchman's dam, and look at the clever portrait 
by Herring of her grandsire, Catton. Here, again, we have a 
short-legged horse, with plenty of bone and great strength of 
loin and quarter; but he scarcely shows so much quality as 
Walton, and he looks just a trifle “coachy ” about the shoulders, 

The next horse whose family portraits we propose to criticize is 
Newminster. His sire, ‘Touchstone, does not appear in this 
volume ; but we have a very interesting portrait of his grandsire, 
Camel. His whole forehand combines breeding with power, and 
his quarters look strong enough for a dray-horse. “ The Druid,” 
in Sik and Scarlet, says that “the curious growth of Camel's 
a wes was owing to his having fallen backwards as a yearling.” 
shows large clean limbs, and his gaskins are enormous. He 


was a horse of extraordinary power, and an American offered 
5,000 guineas for him when he was seventeen years old. In the 

rtrait of his sire, Whalebone, we have another horse with 
immense strength in the back, quarters, and lower thighs. For 
such a massive animal, he has a light bloodlike head and neck, 
His shoulders, however, are a little upright. He only stood 15 
bands and half an inch, and his old groom used to speak of him as 
“the lowest and the longest, and most double-jointed horse, with 
the best legs and the worst feet” he ever saw in his life, 
Touchstone inherited strength, again, on his dam’s side, from 
Orville, who looks, however, more like a smart carriage-horse than 
a racer, although he has some good points. He was an ugly- 
headed, thick-skinned slug, and required a great deal of rousing 
and flogging ; but he was good over all distances, and revelled ia 
those races of terrible sound to modern ears—four-mile heats. 
We have a portrait by Herring, therefore A mcmog | to be 
trusted, of Doctor Syntax, Newminster’s grandsire on his dam’s 
side. Although scarcely tifteen hands high, he looks very leggy. 
He has a small head with broad nostrils, fair shoulders, and high 
but rather drooping quarters. 

We will now take some of the ancestors of Stockwell. Whale- 
bone, his great-grandfather on his sire’s side, we have already 
noticed, go we will turn to Whisker, the great-grandsire of 
his sire’s dam. Whisker, who was by Waxy, by Pot8os, by 
Eclipse, is one of the best-looking horses in the book. He appears 
to be the model of a thoroughbred stallion, full of breeding, with 
great power, but without an ounce of lumber. He has length 
where it is wanted and shortness where it is wanted, and he com- 
bines scope with compactness in a manner that ought to please 
every breeder of thoroughbred horses. We have already noticed 
Sultan, the sire of Glencoe, the sire of Pocahontas, the dam of 
Stockwell, so we will next take Tramp, the sire of Glencoe’s dam. 
He was not very happy in his artist, and he looks very light of 
bone, which we believe he was not in reality. Nevertheless, he has 
some good points, including grand shoulders. He had a very long 
neck, and so also had his sire, Joe Andrews, who was a plain-headed, 
light-bodied horse. We will now take a glance at Muley, the sire 
of Pocahontas’s dam. This horse was supposed to have more bone 
and power than any other thoroughbred horse of his time. This 
one would infer from his picture, which also shows him to have 
been a short-backed horse, with grand shoulders. If correctly 
drawn, be must have been rather high in the hip and somewhat 
plain about the quarters. Some judges, too, may consider that, 
like his sire, Orville, he savoured a little of the harness-stable. 

We will now look at the portraits of some of Voltigeur's 
progenitors. It is to be hoped that the picture of his grandfather, 
Blacklock, isa calumny. It represents a white-nosed horse, with 
a great ugly head, set on toa weak-looking neck. His tolerable 
shoulders are supported by stilty forelegs. Ie has a light middle- 

iece, a flat back, and thighs remarkable for their want of muscle. 

ulatto, the sire of Voltigeur’s dam, seems a lengthy horse, 
showing a great deal of breeding, with a strong back, and mus- 
cular loins and thighs, but rather drooping quarters, and, accord- 
ing to Herring's picture, he had not much bone below the knee. 
Then we have a portrait of Filho-da-Puta, the sire of Voltigeur’s 
granddam. Herring is said to have had a special admiration for 
this horse. If so, it is a pity that he was not more successful in 
drawing him, for he makes his feet and fetlocks fearfully and 
wonderfully small, He does more justice to him above the knees, 
representing him asa very handsome horse, with fine racing points, 
and muscular arms. 

We have portraits of Venison’s sire, Partisan, and of his dam's 
sire, Smolensko. The former has a good deal of the character of 
his sire, Walton. He must have been a very good-looking horse, 
with power and bone enough to make a weight-carrying hunter; 
yet he was most celebrated for his speed. ‘fie was a little too 
straight in the hocks to be perfect, and he is said to have had 
a clubby off forefoot. His head is light and Arab like, with very 
small ears. There are two portraits of Smolensko, but neither of 
them is satisfactory. Both make him appear leggy and slightly 
“back in his knees,” whereas he is said to have been in reality a 
very handsome horse. Many breeders will look with interest 
at the portrait of Emilius, He is given an ugly head, and in 
this point his picture is probably correct; but his neck was 
muscular, and here it looks weak. He has good shoulders and 
powerful quarters ; but his forelegs do not look attractive in the 
engraving, whatever they may have been in reality. 

Among Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses it was a rise to 
find a picture of Copenhagen, the charger ridden by the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsular War and at Waterloo, and m: 
people may not be aware that he had been a racehorse. Altho 
not quite clean-bred, he was a grandson of Eclipse, and he ran in 
several races, winning, as far as we can make out, on one occasion 
only. In concluding our review of Vol. If. we cannot resist re- 
peating our desire that some tabulated pedigrees should be added 
to the series, and we consider that a list of the principal 
descendants of each of the horses and mares represented would 
render the work of greater value to breeders. It would be 
well worth while to make such a good book as this as perfect as 
possible. Even as it stands it is certain to be popular, and it 
would make an admirable Christmas present. 
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CARDINAL POLE.* 


S this book is written for the purpose of advocating its 
author's peculiar views on ecclesiastical subjects, it is not 
surprising that it exhibits all the worst faults that can well dis- 
figure a work of biography or history. A very few examples will 
be sufficient to show that our judgment is not too severe, and 
we will speak of the book first as a biography of Cardinal Pole. 
Although it is certainly not an unimportant incident in Pole’s 
life that Queen Mary actually thought of him as a possible 
husband, a position which, it is said, he was disinclined to accept, 
it is altogether passed by here, perhaps because Mary's inquiry 
whether the Pope would sanction her marriage with a deacon— 
for Pole, in spite of his years and dignities, had not yet entered 
the priesthood—was considered as not likely to tend to edification. 
For the same reason, no doubt, we find no notice of Pole’s part 
in the movement within the Roman Church towards an approxi- 
mation to the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith, save 
that we are told that, when towards the end of his life he fell 
into disgrace at Rome, Paul 1V. accused him of favouring “ the 
Lutheran faction or some of their immoral phantasies.” There 
is not a single word about his friendship for Contarini and the 
agreement he expressed with his opinions some sixteen years 
earlier, about the attitude he assumed when the subject was dis- 
cussed in the Council of Trent, or about the accusation brought 
against him by Caraffa, which, Sarpi says, detached many cardinals 
from the party in favour of electing him as the successor of 
Paul III. Nor, indeed, will any mention be found of his having 
twice been an unsuccessful candidate for the papacy, save in a 
brief summary of the events of his life, which comes after the 
account of his death. And to turn to the part he took in the 
restoration of England to the Papal obedience, the special subject 
of this volume, it is almost incredible that any one with Pole’s 
letters before him could assert that “he waited abroad to see 
that no indiscreet action on his part should mar the design of 
Corporate Reunion.” From the very beginning of the reign Pole 
eagerly | agey to be allowed to come to England as legate, and 
it was due to no wisdom or wariness of his that his return 
was for a while delayed. The Queen, anxious as she was for his 
presence, was afraid to have him over; for, in spite of all that 
is said here, she knew that the larger part of her people mortally 
hated the See of Rome. Pope Julius shavagiily tana with 
her policy; Gardiner was by no means in favour of endangering 
the success of the religious revolution or the peace of the realm 
by D ee cage measures ; and the Emperor—who cared a great 
deal more about the marriage of Philip than about the “cor- 
porate reunion” of England with Rome—stopped Pole from 
coming over by sending Mendoza to meet him ia the Palatinate 
with a peremptory order that he should not proceed on his 
journey, an incident of which there is no distinct notice here. No 
distinction is made between the gladness with which the nation at 
large returned to the old religious usages and its attitude with 
reference to what is called here “ corporate reunion,” or, in other 
words, the re-establishment of the Papal system so far as it had 
been allowed to obtain before the changes of the last two reigns. 
Accordingly, the subject of the abbey lands—the most interesting 
and critical question connected with the reunion—is slurred over, 
and the Papal dispensation is simply spoken of as a concession 
made out of the “singular wisdom, charity, and discretion of the 
Roman Pontiff,” and gratefully received by the landowners. The 
fact that the dispensation and the reunion were the two condi- 
tions of a bargain is altogether evaded, though it is certain that 
the Parliament would have submitted cheerfully to be cursed by 
Pope and Cardinal rather than have allowed any doubt to be 
thrown on the rights of the rs of the monastic spoils. 
And this is proved clearly enough by the action of the Lords in 
including in one Act, sorely against the wishes of the Legate, the 
repeal of the statutes of Henry VIII., and a clear declaration of 
the rights of the lay owners as independent of any Councils or 
ecclesiastical decrees, 

While Dr. Lee's book thus suppresses or misrepresents some of 
the principal matters with which it ought to deal fully, its special 
characteristics are verbosity and intemperance. It is written with 
the object of forwarding a reunion with the Church of Kome 
“on the principles adopted by Cardinal Pole,” which were, briefly, 
the declaration of the nation’s penitence for its disobedience to the 
Pope, its absolution by his legate, and the restoration of the Papal 
authority and of the old system of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
laymen who were careless of the guilt of sacrilege being allowed 
to retain the monastic lands. Dr. Lee, be it remembered, is a 
beneficed clergyman of the Church of England, and is therefore 
bound by her Articles and Canons, and at two of the most solemn 
moments of his life has sworn that “ no foreign Prince, Person, or 
Prelate” ought to have any such power within this realm as he 
now declares was “ by God’s grace” restored to the Pope in Mary's 
reign, to be, as he hopes, again restored on the same terms. His 
abhorrence of the separation from Rome leads him to say many 
foolish and violent things, and he expresses his dislike in un- 
measured abuse both of ns and institutions, The foreign 
divines who resided here during the reign of Edward VI., Bucer, 
Peter Martyr, Fagius, and the like, are described as “the de- 
signing impostors from abroad—the Bible-quoting bankrupts from 
Geneva, the effeminate idlers from Flanders, the uppuni con- 


victs from Barne, Antwerp, and Strasburg—whom Cranmer had 
imported to enable him to complete the revolution,” and, again, 
as “ fanatical and self-seeking foreigners, with words as smooth as 
vil, yet having war in their heerts, one and all stirrers-up of strife 
and sedition, and preachers of heresy and self-pleasing, of schism 
and immorality.” “ Elizabeth Boleyne,” as Dr. Lee is childish 
enough to find pleasure in calling her, was “such a bastard and 
dissimulating heretic as must bring a devastating pare upon the 
State, and abounding and abiding disaster to True Religion.” Even 
Lady Jane Grey has not wholly escaped ; she is accused of “ shallow 
and sentimental cant.” Cranmer is a “dangerous and evil-principled 
man”; he, Latimer, and Ridley showed themselves at the Oxford 
disputations to be “ at heart and in essence obviously rationalists. 
They propounded negations with some coarse satire and great 
malice. But they were answered quite calmly by brilliant logic 
and incisive replies.” Did Harpstfield’s “ brilliant logic ” stand him 
in good stead? Was Weston’s coarse abuse “incisive”? And 
what calmness was there among the Romanist doctors when 
Bishop Ridley was attempting to reply to the questions that were 
esked him and the attacks that were made upon him by several 
opponents at once? Further, Dr. Lee is not ashamed to say of 
the Oxford martyrs that, “so far as man can see, they died with- 
out repentance at the stake, though with some fortitude.” Although, 
after examining the cases of the Protestant martyrs “calmly and 
without prejudice” (Dr. Lee calm and without prejudice !), he 
pronounces that “ in most instances the persons punished thorough] 
and entirely deserved what they received,” he thinks that “it 
might have been better perhaps, terminating their sufferings more 
promptly, that the axe or the halter rather than any sharper or 
severer form of punishment had been invariably adopted”; for, 
as he justly remarks, there is “something very revolting and re- 
pulsive to the sensitive” in seeing a man or a woman burnt 
alive. Still he would not have heretics presume on this feeling, 
and adds, “ What has been may be.” In this case we think not. 
Dr. Lee need not fear that his sensitiveness will be shocked by a 
Smithfield fire, and it is equally vain for him to expect that his 
love of justice will be gratified by seeing a heretic hanged. 
Enough has perhaps been said to illustrate the character of the 
main portion of his book. In his “Prologue” and “ Practical 
Epilogue” he tells us something about the means he is taking to 
bring about “corporate reunion.” In the first place, thirty years 
ago there was founded “in my hired chambers at Westminster” 
the “A. P. U.C.,” a Society of wirtich we shall certainly say 
nothing disrespectful, especially as we are told that it was 
formed “ exclusively for daily [om port Dr. Lee, however, con- 
siders that it is “ powerless to with the present crisis”—an 
announcement that seems to argue a lack of faith—and he has 
therefore founded, or helped to found, the “ O. C. R.,” which is an 
Order, with “ Rulers,” invested with “ jurisdiction,” and, further, 
furnished with “ principles of action.” an eee appear to 
lead the “Rulers” to administer “ conditional baptism,” to give 
the “ Sacrament of Confirmation,” and to recommend re-ordination 
to clergymen who affect to doubt the validity of their Anglican 
Orders. We have, of course, heard something of this profane 
mummery befure now, and Dr. Lee reminds us of the unsparing 
and well-deserved castigation that he and his precious Order 
received some six years from the Month. He does not 
inform us whether he has been rebaptized, reconfirmed, and re- 
ordained, or whether he is in the habit of playing bishop by 
administering pseudo-confirmation and pseudo-ordination to per- 
sons who have already received the genuine rites. [He implies, 
however, that he considers his Anglican Orders are invalid; for 
he quotes the opinion of two Italian bishops to that effect, as 
“sufficient for my present purpose,” and, after a little word- 
juggling, declares that “loyalty to the Church of England, just 
as belief in the same, is an impossibility, and is demanded o 
none.” Finally, to take the earliest page in his book last, in his 
Dedication addressed (not by permission) to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and His Eminence the “Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Westminster,” he expresses his “ fervent hope” for the “ corporate 
reunion of the Church of England with the Church Universal.” 
It must annoy Dr. Lee to feel that he is an ordained minister of 
a body which he believes is outside the pale of the one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church. But he has his remedy. 


THE BROWNIES.* 


We. prophesy that no book will be more popular this season 

with the young of all ages than Zhe. Brownies. The dic- 
tionary defines a brownie as “an imaginary spirit that haunts 
houses, and makes itself very useful to the family.” These 
American brownies may be recommended as particularly useful to 
a family that contains young persons of immense activity and a 
boundless fund of spirits, It has been proved that they can keep 
such persons quite quiet for a period of not less than eight 
minutes at a time, and on a large number of successive occasions. 
Mr. Palmer Cox's book, in fact, is exactly suited to be fasci- 
nating for children. Its pictures are full of minute recurring 
detail, the same tiny figures turning up again and again in 
successive pages, but always engaged differently and in other 
surroundings, 


The central idea of The Brownies is that we are accompanied 


* Reginald Pole, Cardinal Archbi of Canterbury: an Historical 
Sketch. By Frederick George Lee, DD. J. © Nimmo. 1888. 


* The Brownies: their Book. By Palmer Cox. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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everywhere by myriads of active little beings, shaped and dressed 


’ like mimic men, which are invisible to common eyes, but which 


the artist has the special gift of seeing and depicting. These tiny 
creatures are full of good-nature and curiosity, hardy, audacious, 
and mildly mischievous, and there is nothing that real men do 
that they do not wish to imitate. So they are presented to us 
on skates, on bicycles, toboganning, playing at base-ball, making 
a Christmas pudding, canoeing, and indulging in all the other 
pursuits of the big, stupid race of men who are too dull to 
ive them. The artist has adopted certain marked types of 
wnie, which, as we have said, are constantly repeated, and, as 
we have tested, the delight of children is to find these types in 
picture after picture. The majority of the brownies are stout little 
parties, with very rotund abdomens and spindle legs, in close- 
fitting garments, and a woollen cap with a tuft onthe head. But 
there are special brownies ; there is the dude, who, in the most 
trying circumstances, when wrecked or thrown out of a toboggan 
or stung by bees, is always faultlessly dressed in a top-hat, with 
a glass in his eye and acrutch in his hand; there is the China- 
man; the king, a forlorn royal personage carrying @ crown on 
his brows through the most humiliating events; the Irishman ; 
the soldier, an impossible species of hussar bursting with buttons ; 
all equally serious, and all forming part of the restless brownie 
life that makes the foregrounds of all the pictures swarm like an 
ant-hill. 

We are not going to tell our readers too much about The 
Brownies, They must see them with their own eyes. Mr. 
Palmer Cox has invented a new kind of innocent fun, and deserves 
all the praise due to an original benefactor of infancy. For our- 
selves, we cannot restrain the hope that, by purging the visual 
nerve with euphrasy, we may yet, some autumn afternoon in a 
wood, come upon the whole chattering company of Brownies, 
sitting in parliament along the top-bar of a gate. If we are 
ever good enough to be so lucky, we shall be able, thanks to Mr. 
Palmer Cox, to know how to respect their susceptibilities. 


RISTORI.* 


ME. RISTORI'S account of her professional life is hardly a 
pA book to enchant the general. It is measured in style, 
correct in tone, a trifle frigid in effect. The distinguished author 
appears to have set herself to elude romance and ignore the 
existence of emotion; and even as she has written, so must she of 
necessity be read. For students and historians of the theatre, 
however, these Etudes et Souvenirs possess genuine and enduring 
interest. Mme. Ristori has done more than tell the broad facts of her 
career. She has given an analysis of the conception and execu- 
tion of her best-known and most successful parts—Nchiller’s 
Mary Stuart, the Elizabeth of Giacometti, Legouvé’s Medea and 
Marie Antoinette, and the Myrrha of Alfieri. We know exactly 
how she played them ; we can reconstruct her effects as we read ; 
and this is of itself enough to make her work of permanent value. 
Actors, as a rule, are content to act and say nothing. Colley 
Cibber is a memorable and oo exception ; and Mme. Ristori 
has been admirably advised to follow in his footsteps. Who does 
not wish that Garrick (for example) had set down for posteri 
the principal points of his Sir John Brute, his Abel Drugger, his 
Lord Ogleby ? or that La Grange, instead of an exact account of 
his receipts, had told how “ bright De Brie” played Agnés, and 
what distinguished Moliére’s Alceste, and how Armande Béjart 
approached and rendered the riddle of Céliméne ? 

me. Ristori was born on the stage, and her confessions are one 
long pleading on behalf of study and school. In these days of 
short apprenticeships and long runs the story of her work reads 
oddly enough. Some few there are, no doubt, of her profession— 
M. Coquelin, for example, and Mr. Irving, and Mr. Clayton, and 
Mrs. Kendal—who will agree with every word of it. But the 
experience of these is as well worth telling as Mme. Ristori’s; and 
on the younger and more ardent spirits who have made the actor's 
craft their own it would have, if it were told, as faint and transient 
an effect as this record of hers will have. That is to say, it would 
prove salutary to three or four, and change nota jot the theory of all 
the others—that the actor’s business isnot to learn to act, but to getan 
engagement at a comfortable salary as soon after joining the ranks 
of the profession as is humanly possible. It was not thus in the 
England of Kean and the Kembles or the France of Frédérick and 

; it was the very reverse of this the Italy of Modena and 
Carlotta Marchionni. Mme. Ristori made her first appearance as a 
baby in arms, and her second at three years old. th were dis- 
astrous failures ; but at four and a half she was a stock actress; at 
twelve she was regularly engaged ; at thirteen, thanks to her lofty 
stature, she was commonly cast for the confidantes and seconde 
donne ;_ and at fourteen the famous Moncalvo engaged her to play 

is jeunes premiéres, and she was seen for the first time (at Novara, 
in Piedmont) as the Francesca da Rimini of Silvio Pellico. Next 
year she was well grown and accomplished enough to be offered 
the refusal of the grands premiers réles in more than one company. 
Her father, however, was wiser in his generation than sometimes 
happens with those responsible for the production of an Infant 
Phenomenon. He put these chances by, and would let his 
daughter take nothing more onerous than an engagement to play 


* Adélaide Ristori. Eiudes et Souvenirs. London: Hachette. Paris: 
1887. 


the ingénues in the company of the King of Sardinia, which was 
stationed at Turin, was ~ the management of Gaetano Bazzi 
(the cleverest and the most intelligent chief of his time, say 
Mme. Ristori), and included such stars as Mme. Romagnoli, 
Mme. Marchionni, Vestri, “ et beaucoup d'autres, qui dans l'art 
dramatique occupaient un rang analogue & celui de la Malibran, de 
la Pasta, de Rubini, de Tamburini, sur la scéne lyrique.” The en- 
gagement was for three years, but it lasted longer, and its terms 
were maintained intact no longer than Bazzi pleased. In a few 
months the ingénue began to do duty as the jeune premiere, 
and therefrom the transition to grand premier réle was easy ; 80 
that as early as 1840 (Mme. Ristori was born in 1821) the 
actress's position was established, and her reputation was alread 
considerable. Her difficulties, she tells us, were neither few nor 
small; but she “adored her art”; she has always rejoiced in the 
possession of “une santé de fer”; in Carlotta Marchionni she 
found the firmest of friends and the most laborious and accom- 
lished of teachers; she had to work tremendously hard, and 
ittle by little her education was completed, and she found herself 
in fair command of her means. At that time runs were all but 
unknown ; so that a constant change of programme was necessary, 
and heroine after heroine had to be attacked, studied, rehearsed, 
and rendered, or the company must have dispersed for want of 
audiences. Mme. Ristori tells us that she had to appear as Mary 
Stuart—a part she afterwards studied for years—at a few days’ 
notice; she was not more than eighteen or so, and had had but 
little opportunity of heroic work in tragedy; but her manager 
willed, and there was nothing for it but obedience. The experiment 
was perfectly successful, we are told ; everybody was satisfied but 
the manager himself, and his opinion was that his grand premier 
véle had mistaken her vocation, and in future must stick to 
comedy. The value of such experiences can hardly be over- 
estimated. Mme, Ristori was not afraid of them, and she had her 
reward. She was trained, moreover, to use not only the blank 
verse—stilted, periphrastic, indirect—of the Italian poets, but the 
straightforward, simple, familiar prose of pieces adapted from the 
French. It was her ambition to fuse the two styles, as it was 
that of Adrienne Lecouvreur to humanize (so to speak) the 
alexandrine, and touch with life and passion the convention of 
utterance which had been handed down from Mondory and 
Mile, de Champmeslé ; and she succeeded. “ J'ai adopté,” she says, 
“le systéme d’un réalisme coloré.” In a word, she was original 
as well as highly accomplished ; and when, in 1855—having 
married meanwhile, and had thoughts of leaving the s 
she appeared in Paris as Francesca da Rimini, Myrrha, Pia da 
Tolomei, Mary Stuart, she took the town by storm, and was 
thrust into rivalry with the incomparable Rachel. That great and 
extraordinary artist—for whom Reo. Ristori confesses the most 
enthusiastic admiration—had made herself a world of enemies ; 
or, it seems probable, the comparison could never have been made. 
The two, indeed, had little or nothing in common. Rachel was 
the last of the classics ; she was a tragic or she was nothing; her 
wonderful genius apart, she was the incarnation of dignity, re- 
ticence, style. Mme. Ristori, on the other hand, was essentially 
romantique; her tragedy was flavoured with drama; she de- 
pended to some extent upon scenery and scenic arrangement ; she 
loved elaborate exits and entrances most artfully prepared; she 
was not averse from the tricks and manners of melodrama. The 
difference was flagrant enough; but Rachel, as we have said, had 
made herself unpopular, and the Italian actress reaped the benefit 
of her unpopularity. Ary Scheffer designed her dresses ; Legouvé 
laid his Médée at her feet; the great Dumas was her fervent 
adorer; Lamartine, George Sand, Mignet, Henri Martin, Janin, 
Mme. Allan, Regnier, Samson, Gautier, Scribe, Mlle. Georges, 
were among her admirers; and at the end of her campaign she 
received, through Fould, an offer from the Emperor of a year in 
France at the expense of the State and the reversion of Rachel's 
place at the Théatre Francais, when she should have learned to 
play in another language than her own. 

This proposition she had the good sense to refuse. She was 
one day to play in French to an audience of Frenchmen, and 
in English to a houseful of people who spoke the tongue of 
Shakspeare. Meanwhile, however, she was content with the 
language of Silvio Pellico and Altieri; and, having conquered 
France, she started on the conquest of Europe. She visited in 
succession Brussels, Dresden, rlin, Vienna, Naples, Madrid 
(where she pleaded for, and was accorded, the life of a soldier 
sentenced to death fcr mutiny), Warsaw, St. Petersburg, Utrecht, 
the Hague, Lisbon, Oporto, Hanover, Alexandria, Smyrna, Con- 
stantino _ ery At Florence she was invited to take part, 
with MM. Salvini (Lanciotto) and Rossi (Paolo), in the cele- 
bration of the sixth centenary of Dante, by the solemn per- 
formance of Francesca da Rimini. Twice she played her way 
through the United States; she was seen and applauded in Rio, 
Buenos Ayres, and Montevideo; she femme. at Bucharest, 
Galatz, Braila, Jassy, Kischeneff, Odessa, and Kieff; and after a 
fourth sojourn in London, when she played the sleep-walking 
scene from Macbeth in English (she had already been heard in 
Paris more than once as Médée and as Béatrix in M. Ernest 
Legouvé’s French), she departed once more for the Brazils, 
doubled the Horn, was seen at Valparaiso, Lima, Mexico, Puebla, 
Vera Cruz, Honolulu, Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, the Havana, 
and, returning east, was welcomed as enthusiastically as every- 
where else at Stockholm, Copenhagen, Upsala, and Munich. 
After all this she rested for some months at Rome, where she 
studied Lady Macbeth in Shakspeare’s own text. This she played 
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‘in and, “ayant consacré deux saisons 4 l'Angleterre,” ent, just when design be at its 
she s ‘or America once more, on a seven months’ engage- we have the greatest quantity of building going on an 

ment, during which she visited sixty-two cities and played in her greatest number of books on architecture—books that generally, 
third language, not only Lady Macbeth, but Mary Stuart, Elizabeth, Miss too = 
.and Marie Antoinette as With this she brings her story to e need not delay over any of the volumes before us. 

anend., Itis that of a career at once glorious 7 honourable, Amateur's Guide perhaps answers to its title ; the illustrations are 
and she tells it with admirable modesty, and with an unselfish- neat and pretty; but the want of definite knowledge is the more 
ness, as it were—an indifference to the persoval interest—which plainly brought out by the wide range of architectural study 
is rare in work of the kind, and which, as we have hinted, we which Miss Beale affects. Any one of her chapters might be 
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could well have dispensed with here. _ expanded into a volume; but in trying to take in every style the 

One point to be noted about Mme. Ristori’s analyses of her | 
favourite parts is their extreme simplicity of conception; she | 
~plays Mary Stuart as a saint and martyr, Myrrha as a victim of | 
‘the gods, Medea as an incarnation of jealousy; her success in | 
these and other great interpretations is a lesson to the young 
actor not to indulge in subtlety and to be duly shy of “ original | 
readings.” Of her performance of the sleep-walking scene from — 
Macbeth she records the fact that it took her a fortnight’s hard | 
work to prepare it, and that when she produced the result to an _ 
audience of critics, they corrected her pronunciation of only two 
words. She gives some amusing reminiscences of the censorship 
in the Italy of her youth:—where the use of the words “ God” 
and “angel” and “ devil” was absolutely forbidden ; where such | 
proper names as Pius, Innocent, Urban, and Leo were never 
heard upon the stage; where once, for the suspicious expression 
“ beau ciel d’Italie,” an official of genius substituted the august 
and touching phrase “ beau ciel Lombard-Vénitien ” ; aud where 
Norma’s two sons were transformed by a stroke of the pen into 
Norma’s little brothers. Of her immense admiration for Rachel 
we have already spoken, Among living actors she reserves her 
enthusiasm for MM. Rossi and Salvini, She has played for long 


periods of time with both, and she considers the Milanese actor | 
“le type le plus complet de l'inspiration Italienne.” 


SOME ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS.* 


would be satisfactory, in view of certain characteristics of 
modern architecture, to see the author of such a book as the 
Amateur's Guide take up the old questions of style and proportion, 
and, if nothing better offered, to give us some rules as to the 
criticism of the five orders of classical architecture. It is possible 
that some amateur might study the subject seriously, and, whether 
in Gothic or Palladian or Greek, give us some rules, some motive 
other than that which reigns now. If we walk about the City, 
what splendid edifices, what enormous outlay we see, yet bestowed 
upon designs only fit for a child's box of bricks. In a court not 
far from Leadenhall there is a new front entirely of polished 
granite, with engaged columns in rows between the windows of 
each of the five storeys; and the architect has apparently not had 
even the most remote suspicion that such a thing as proportion 
exists. The thousands and thousands of pounds which have been 
lavished to make a magnificent building have been wholly wasted. 
It is as insignificant and ugly a house as any in the world. Yet 
this ee of distorted —e is typi of almost all the new 
buildings in the City, and cost as much as Wren had to spend 
on all his parish churches put together. If we go westward 
we see just the same ignorance on the part of the great, or, strictly 
speaking, prominent architects of the day. There does not exist 
in any capital in Europe such a street of tine new buildings as that 
now nearly complete on the site of Northumberland House, Yet 
not so much asa shred of real design has been bestowed on one 
ofthem. Such an opportunity as has not occurred since Wren’s 
time is wholly thrown away, not for want of money or costly 
materials or public spirit, but simply because the architects who 
profess to “design” such buildings know nothing of design, and 
are not capable of architecture when they see it. 
The virtual rebuilding of London and Westminster which has 
gone on during the past few years makes this melancholy fact one 
of great importance. Victoria Street in Westminster is almost as 
t a disgrace to our civilization as Queen Victoria Street in the 
ity. Piccadilly isa shade better because the architects chiefl 
employed have been content to borrow their style from suc 
examples as we see by the dozen in Mr, Lovett’s Pictures from 
Holland, Dutch and Flemish houses are not actually altogether 
amiss in our streets, though good taste would suggest the use of 
Projecting cornices rather than of fussy gables, where the atmo- 
sphere is so full of soot. There is alsoa great deal more surface 
ornament than the proportions of the buildings can carry off. If 
we look at page 64 of Miss Beale’s book we shall see an example 
of the entablature of a temple at Rome, labelled as “ showing ex- 
cessive ornamentation,” but, apart from the fact that this excess is 
all good in itself and in the rae place, the building is of a 
character to bear it all and more. The modern street architecture is 
80 poor in itself that any ornament is that much too much, as 
calling attention to what might otherwise have been overlooked. 
some cases, as the Criterion and the Town Hall at Kensington, 
& fairly dignified design is ruined by tawdry and meaningless | 


* The Amateur’s Guide to Architecture. By 8. Sophia Beale. London: | 
Virtue & Co. 1887. 

Bath A Church. By John Britton; continued by R. E. M. Peach. | 


author has only succeeded in being superticial. 

Mr. Peach has done well to bring John Britton’s history of 
Bath Abbey down to the present day. ‘There is no old building 
in England in which the “ restorer” has done so much good and 
so little harm as in the great unfinished Perpendicular church which 
the suppression of the religious houses bequeathed to the city of 
Bath. A very pleasing etching faces p. 61, and shows the finely 
sculptured west front, with the celebrated “Jacob's Ladders” oa 
either side of the central window. 

Pictures from Holland is a charming book, prettily illustrated 
and prettily written; and, as we have pointed out, Dutch archi- 
tecture, which seems to be setting the fashion here, is well repre- 
sented. The Town Hall, or Palace, at Amsterdam, a building 
contemporary with our Inigo Jones, and very like some of his 
work, is not the model our architects admire and imitate. The 
reason is simple; a knowledge of proportion and of Palladian 
detail would be necessary. But such buildiogs as the Fleshers’ 
Hiall at Haarlem (p. 105), or the Town Hall at the Hague 
(p. 120), find great tavour, because they are anomalous. Buildings 
erected without rule may, in the hands of a master of the pic- 
turesque, such as some of those old Dutchmen undoubtedly were, 
be very satisfactory and suitable. Hut, transplanted by ignorant 
and unpicturesque hands into an uncongenial climate, they are, 
and must always be, as we see iunumerable examples to prove, 
costly failures, soulless carcases, 


FURTIIER CORRESPONDENCE OF CANNING.* 


vo materials of history threaten tochoke and strangle history 
itself. The Correspondence and Diaries which are given to 
the world during the generation and half-century which follow 
the death of an eminent statesman tend rather to bury than to 
embalm him. His very waste-paper baskets are edited. As a 
rule very little is added to our knowledge of the broad features of 
his character, and to the springs and motives of events, by this 
rag-picking and dustheap-sifting ; but it is essential that the task 
should be performed. Occasionally a valuable record leaps to 
light, and a problem of character or policy receives its solution ; 
but, as a rule, each successive batch of diaries and correspondence 
only shows that there was nothing more to be known. his itself 
is knowledge which is not without its importance. Mr. Carlyle’s 
doctrine that the duty of wisely remembering cannot be dis- 
charged without wisely forgetting becomes more vital day by day. 
A great deal must be set aside in order that a little may be profit- 
ably retained. 

We do not wish these remarks to be applied in all their strict- 
ness to the contents of the two volumes before us, It is well 
that they should have been laid before the public. ‘hey contain 
here and there interesting illustrations of character, and throw 
now and then a side light on public transactions, Mr. Edward 
Stapleton has inherited the task which be has taken in hand. 
His work is supplementary to two well-known books by his father, 
Mr. Augustus Stapleton, who was private secretary to Canning 
during the closing years of the statesman’s career, The first of 
these, A Political Life of George Canning, covers the period 
occupied by these volumes from 1822, when Canning became for 
the second time a. Secretary, to 1827, the year of his Pre- 
miership and death. This work, which was published in 1831, 
was followed, in 1859, by a volumé entitled George Canning and 
his Times. The bulk of Mr. Edward Stapleton’s two volumes 
consists of the letters of Canning, official and private, which his 
father did not think important or interesting enough to use, The 
newly-published correspondence is made intelligible by notes from 
Mr. Edward Stapleton’s pen, in which he shows an exact and full 
knowledge of the men and events of the time. Some of them run 
to the length and take the form of dissertations, often of much 
ingenuity and acuteness, on moot problems relating to Canning’s 
conduct and his relations with contemporary statesmen. 

The first of these problems meets us on the very threshold of 
the work—Why did Canning resign office in December 1820, and 
remain out of office till December 1822? Canning himself has 
explicitly answered the question. He told the King, in a letter 
which he wrote to him vay J in that month, that it would be 

ually inconsistent with bis duty and feelings to remain in office 
while the House of Commons was engaged in discussing the late pro- 
ceedings against the Queen without taking part in those discussions, 
or to take part in them in opposition to the Queen. He had been 
in office while the trial was going on, and while the Bill of Pains 
and Penalties against the Queen was before the House of Lords. 
On its withdrawal he resigned office. It certainly seems strange 

that Canning should have found it possible to remain a Minister 


Picture Holland. By Richard : 
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of the Crown on the understanding that he might keep aloof from 
the proceedings against the Queen, and that, when these proceed- 
ings had failed and the matter seemed to be over, he should have 
felt called on to resign. He himself stated that, in the event of the 
Queen being directly acquitted, it would be necessary to take steps 
for the recognition of her royal rank, and in particular for the re- 
storation of her name to the Liturgy, from which it had been 
omitted. It has been suggested that he remained in office with the 
view of watching over ber interests in the event of an ss 
and that he withdrew from it when the withdrawal of the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties left her neither acquitted nor condemned. But 
this withdrawal of the Bill was legally tantamount to an ac- 
quittal, and ought to have carried with it the restoration of her 
name to the Liturgy on which Canning had before insisted. It 
is possible that the facts brought out on the trial so modified 
Canning’s view of the Queen’s conduct that he found it equally 
impossible to advocate this measure of rehabilitation and to remain 
in the Government without redeeming his pledge to insist upon it. 
At any rate, the fact remains that Canning distinctly told the 
King that he quitted office because he could not sustain the action 
of the Ministry in regard to the Queen, and that the King at once 
——— his resignation upon that understanding. Mr. Edward 
Stapleton maintains that, in assigning this reason, Canning was 
giving a false motive for his conduct, or, in plain words, that he 
was lying. He thinks that he was tired of the secondary posi- 
tion which he had held in the Government since his return to it in 
1816 as President of the Board of Control, and that he disapproved 
of its reactionary policy in both domestic and in foreign matters. 
The evidence and the moral presumptions are strong against this 
theory. In domestic politics Canning had as little regard for liberty 
as Mr. Gladstone confesses that he himself had till his conversion in 
middle life. He retained to the last the doctrines of the Anti- 
Jacobin. He had strongly and sincerely supported the repressive 
measures of Pitt during his first Administration, and he was a 
member of the Government which suspended the Habeas Corpus 
Act, passed the Six Acts, issued the Sidmouth Circular, and 
ordered the State trials, over which Lord Ellenborough presided. 
Lord Dudley in one of his letters intimates that Canning entirely 
concurred in these measures. As to foreign policy he took a more 
active part in it than any member of the Cabinet except Lord 
Castlereagh himself, who in a generous letter, written on Canning’s 
resignation, acknowledging the help he had received from him, 
spoke of himself as the “individual member of the Government, 
who must feel your loss the most seriously both in the House of 
Commons and in the Foreign Office.” Of course it is possible, 
though this is mere guesswork, that Canning may have been 
impatient of the subordinate position to which he had been 
volleetd, and that he may have been anxious to try how the situa- 
tion of greater freedom and less responsibility would best suit him. 
He soon discovered that it did not suit him at all, and it is clear 
that if the attempts which Lord Liverpool repeatedly made to induce 
the King to allow of Canning’s return to the Government had 
been successful, Canning himself, though he deprecated the forcing 
of his name upon the King, would have gladly taken office again. 
Mr. Stapleton considers that the King’s determination not to 
accept Canning cannot have been due to any vindictive feeling 


“with respect to his conduct in regard to the Queen. ‘The evidence 


is all the other way, and George LV.’s character is a strong pre- 
sumption that this was his real motive. He acquiesced, it is 
reasonable to believe, in Canning’s remaining in office while the 
trial of the Queen and the Bill against her were proceeding be- 
cause, although he took no part in these proceedings, his presence 
in the Cabinet sanctioned them. He resented his resignation of 
office because that was a clear notification of his disapproval. In 
fact, he made a merit of accepting Canning as Foreign Minister 
two years later on the ground that, in so doing, he was graciously 
extending his favour to a subject who had offended him. In 
these words, as he afterwards himself explained, he referred to the 
part Canning had taken on behalf of the Queen. There seems, there- 
fore, no reason for looking beyond the plain and direct language both 
of Canning and the King for the ground of the Minister's resignation 
in 1820 and the sovereign’s exclusion of him from office until 1822. 
The fact is that there was no difference in principle between the 
foreign policy of Castlereagh and Canning, though there was a 
difference of degree and temper which gone in their private 
letters and conversation. They were both Englishmen, and they 
both acted upon what has always been the English policy of 
leaving foreign nations to dispose of their own destinies without 
interference from other Powers, except when the iuterests of those 
Powers are directly and vitally concerned. Castlereagh acted on 
this principle timidly and with reserve, Canning boldly and gene- 
rously ; but there was no vital discord. 

The other main problem which Mr. Stapleton discusses at con- 
siderable length, relates to the intrigues which followed the death 
of Lord ey and issued in Canning’s elevation to the 
Premiership. The King had become a convert to Canning's 
foreign policy, but he objected very strongly to his pro-Catholic 
views. He wished Canning to retain the Foreign Office in a 
Ministry of which the chief should be an anti-Catholic peer. 
Canning insisted upon his claims to the Premiership, and the King 
ultimately gave way, Peel, Wellington, and the old Tory members 
of the Liverpool Government seceding from the new Ministry. Mr. 
Stapleton’s narrative of these perplexed transactions, which wecannot 
go into here, is interesting, and his criticisms of them are acute, but 
we do not see that he throws much new light upon them. 
In our opinion, he misunderstands Canning’s assertion that “ the 


substantial power of First Minister he must have, and, what is 
more, must be known to have,” as the condition of remaini 
in office. He regards it as a waiver of the titular Premiership, 
Neither Canning nor any one else could have the full power of 
First Minister without being also ostensibly First Minister too, 
Still less could he be known to have that —— it were formally 
deposited with one of his colleagues. e titular Premier has 
direct relations with the Sovereign, which place an authority in 
his hands which none of his colleagues possesses. At one time, 
indeed, Canning thought of associating the Premiership with the 
Foreign Secretaryship, and sending “ Prosperity ” Robinson to the 
House of Lords as First Lord of the Treasury and Ministerial 
leader, thus instituting an arrangement identical, except as re- 
gards the distribution of places between the two Houses, with 
that which exists in the present, as it did in the earlier, Admini- 
stration of Lord Salisbury. Canning, however, gave u the idea 
because, as he explained in a letter to the Duke of Wellington, 
he feared that people would be unable to realize the fact that the 
First Lord of the Treasury was not the Prime Minister. He 
therefore took the post, with the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, himself, giving the Foreign Office to Lord Dudley, and 
the Colonial Office, with the leadership in the Lords, to Robinson, 
who was raised to the peerage as Viscount Goderich. Besides 
the political discussions and correspondence, Mr. a pub- 
lishes many curious and amusing letters addr by sturdy 
beggars of all ranks and both sexes to Canning, and monotonously 
uttering the horse-leech’s cry, “ Give! Give!” 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE.* 


NE little volume in which Dr. Holmes records, with the 
assistance of his daughter, Mrs. Turner Sargent, the agreeable 
results of his Rip Van Winkle experiment is radiant with the 
characteristic geniality of the writer. No one can be surprised, 
though all must be impressed, by the irrepressible good humour 
and serene charm of this sunshiny chronicle, the effect of which 
1s to give wings to the amiable message of good-will from the 
ounger to the elder country that finds appropriate expression in 
Dr. Holmes’s concluding retrospect. Appreciating the humour, 
we may smile at the notion of the good genius of his country, one 
who has long been a household name among us, the cheerful super- 
septuagenarian who found himself able and willing to exchange 
places with his bath-chair guide on the —— Road, at Brighton, 
playing the incongruous part of Rip Van Winkle. Our natural 
protest against this grim jest of the “experiment” is, however, 
effectually silenced by a natural admiration of the valorous spirit 
of the undertaking and the delightful fruitage it has produced. To 
say happy things happily comes so naturally to Dr. Holmes it can 
hardly ~ called second nature, and this delightful gift is the 
more notable when manifested in what is essentially a voyager’s 
log, interspersed with meditative reflections and shrewd observa- 
tions on men and nature. In an account of a short summer visit 
spent in many towns and various parts of the country it is only to 
be expected that something of the press and stress of rapid scene- 
shifting should be reflected in these But the views of 
society, the incidents of travel, the sketches of storied halls and 
memorable buildings, of famous men and women, though of 
necessity depicted with a buoyant and rapid hand, are full of 
significance and point and brilliantly detined. Dinners, receptions, 
afternoon teas, gatherings at clubs, with a journey to Epsom on 
the Derby Day, occupy most of the record in London, followi 
which in swift succession we have flittings from London to Oxfo 
and Cambridge, to Malvern and Stratford-on-Avon, with an ex- 
cursion to the noble Norman abbey at Tewkesbury, the shrine 
of all American tourists; to Salisbury and Brighton and the 
Isle of Wight, with a visit to the Poet Laureate, which draws 
forth a characteristic eulogy of certain beautiful trees and a re- 
gret that the poet was not induced to declaim “good mouth- 
able lines” to his visitor. In Paris, later, Dr. Holmes was 
engaged in the depth of the dead season in “ mousing” about 
the haunts of fifty years ago, interviewing no one in the flesh 
ey M. Pasteur, Bat calling up many affable familiar ghosts 
at the Café Procope. It was here, if anywhere, that the 
Rip Van Winkle experiment was in some sort realized, when 
Dr. Holmes betook himself to inquiring in deserted Paris into the 
whereabouts of his old landlord in the Rue Vaugirard. “ Why,” 
he exclaims, with a solitary touch of forlorn misgiving, “ should I 
go mousing about the place? What would the shopkeepers know 
about M. Bertrand, my old landlord of half a century ago; or his 
first wife, to whose funeral I went ; or his second, to whose bridal I 
was bidden?” In the same kindly spirit a similar excursion was 
made to a shop in the Strand, and with pleasant results. In all 
these journeyings, though the spirit of enjoyment does not flag, 
and no extreme partiality is shown towards any one locality, it 
is clear that Dr. Holmes found peculiar delight in Salisbury. 
London is a world in itself, too many-sided of aspect for concen- 
tration in reminiscent thought. Oxford and Cambridge, for ob- 
vious reasons, abound in pleasurable recollections, and a little 
Sussex hamlet in a hollow of the Downs, visited one peaceful Sun- 
day, remains with our guest like a rare celestial memory. But it 
is to Salisbury and its cathedral spire, its noble elms, and its 
quaint waterways—now sadly dwindled from what they were in 
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the far-off days of the English Venice—to the Cathedral Close, 
a little Garden of Eden with no Serpent in it,” that Dr. Holmes 
recurs more than once with a lingering affection that is betrayed 
into eloquence. And no one can affirm that Salisbury is not 
worthy of the latest tribute to its charms. 

In a record of travel one is naturally first attracted by the 
writer's experience of cities and the movements of society. Some 
of the most attractive passages, however, in Dr. Hoimes’s discur- 
sive notes reveal his keen delight in and untiring observation of 
nature. He tells us how he first heard the cuckoo, among the 
hawthorns in Windsor Forest, with pictorial effect though in 
few words. As to the nightingale, his experience was even 
less fortunate than that barren sojourn in Surrey so pleasantly 
described by Mr. John Burroughs in Fresh Fields. Of the 
wild fauna of England he is discreetly reticent. He captured 
two caterpillars on his overcoat while in Lord Tennyson's garden, 
and was passably content. But it is as a worshipper of trees, not 
of insects, that Dr. Holmes shows himself to be the inheritor of 
Evelyn and Gilpin. By the way, it was the cow, not the donkey, 
as Dr. Holmes has it, that was preferred to the horse as a circum- 
stance in pict ue landscape by the author of Forest Scenery. 
Writing of elms, Dr. Holmes says:—“It may be fanciful, but I 
have thought that the compactness and robustness about the Eng- 
lish elm, which are replaced by the long, tapering limbs, and 
willowy grace, and far-spreading reach of our own, might find a 
certain parallelism in the people, especially in the females, of the 
two countries.” This interesting speculation might be extended 
by noting the en elegance of habit and comparative sparse- 
ness of foliage of American trees generally, by contrasting the 
more massive foliage of our horse-chestnuts with the Tennessee 
buck-eyes, and sv forth. The tulip-tree suffers a curious change 
in the English climate, and, except in some localities, as in 
Gloucestershire, Monmouthshire, and the Thames Valley, it is 
scarcely to be recognized by the American save by its very 
distinctive foliage. American oaks generally fail to remember 
their august ancestry when introduced into England, though 
the American elm often does exceedingly well, and merits larger 
cultivation. Dr. Holmes is not one of those observers of nature 
who take things on trust. He is extremely wary, and carries 
a note-book and a terrible tape-measure, refusing to swallow 
every biggest elm and smallest church in the country with the 
avidity pleasing to local pride. The Salem horse-chestnuts, the 
elm of ar Common, the apple-trees by his own door will 
command the respect of the many among his readers who do 
not know Beacon Street or the Frog Pond. These illustrious 
examples may be set against Dr. Holmes’s generous admiration 
of the Windsor oaks, the Stratford lindens, and the wonderful 
wych elm, or is it not the Scotch ( Ulmus montana) ? in Magdalen 
College grounds, Oxford, which occasioned Dr. Holmes many 
extra heart-beats when he measured it with a view of comparing 
its girth with that of the great Springfield elm. It is satisfactory 
to learn, on such authority, the superiority of the Oxford tree. 
‘These little diversions from the round of social visits and sight- 
seeing are by no means matters of sec interest in a volume 
that offers nothing but pleasure to the er and a well-diffused 
contentment. 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


“ Ye abstruse,” said a philosopher, once upon a time, “is not 
precisely identical with the absurd.” This pregnant 
aphorism would seem to be much borne in mind by some youn 
novelists, and, if the words are new to Miss Una Taylor, she wi 
robably recognize the thought underlying them as an old friend. 
Her novel The City of Sarras is abstruse, and that is not pre- 
cisely the same thing as saying that it is absurd. Its popularity 
will probably be deeper than it is wide, but that is not saying 
that it will not be wide. In style, plot, and nomenclature of 
it bears a striking general resemblance to the minor 
works of Mr. John Shorthouse. Mr. Shorthouse is an author 
of talent, but if he had never written John Inglesant he would 
be less famous than he is, and The City of Sarras resembles 
Little Schoolmaster Mark far more nearly than John Inglesant, 
Miss Taylor's personages are all courtiers, in attendance upon 
a king and queen, whose names and titles are not given, but 
who may be surmised to have reigned over Bohemia, or pos- 
sibly, since we are not told whether their dominions included 
any portion of the sea-coast, Weiss-Nicht-Wo. The courtiers’ 
names are Noel, Aimon, Dorotheus, Raynal, and Morgan. Of 
these Morgan was a woman and married Noel, Raynal was a 
t—and a muff—and Dorotheus was pane: Aimon married a 
wife; but she had no name, or, if she , she kept it to herself, 
though there is a good deal about her in the story. Not that she 
does or says anything. Dorotheus was a peculiar person. “ Had 
we,” says the author, in an attempt more ambitious than success- 
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ful to describe his nal appearance, “no preconceived idea of 
a body, we should have anticipated such a form as his, as the 
shape under which a soul might be expected to become incarnate.” 
One would have thought it would a little depend upon what sort 
of soul it was. Let us imagine that we have no preconceived idea 
of a human body. It requires some intellec power, but then 
The City of Sarras was not written for people who have none. 
Then let us think of the souls of Nelson, Mr. Gladstone, and 
Buffalo Bill. If they might be expected to become incarnate should 
we anticipate that their forms would all be just alike ? One would 
say not, and yet a negative answer makes it difficult to imagine 
what Dorotheus looked like. Nor is the difficulty decreased when 
we learn on the next page that “God seemed to have created him 
on @ new system.” Happily he has not much to do with the 
story. Noel, if hardly less rising, is considerably more 
simple. He was all made askew, but his very discords were hav- 
monious, Each bit of him was just as much out of drawing as 
every other bit. “There was a perfection of balance in the im- 
perfection of each part.” That is, apparently, he had only one 
eye, but it was twice the proper size,and so on. In fact, “he 
was as a vessel fashioned by the palsied hands of a skilled but 
drunken potter.” (If the potter was really drunk, it seems un- 
necessary to throw in the palsy.) The account of him is lucid 
compared with that of Dorotheus. The story is that Dorotheus 
advised Morgan to find the City of Sarras, in which, as eve 
schoolboy knows, the San Grail was kept and Sir Galahad buried. 
So, after canvassing her soul backwards and forwards, she married 
Noel, who was a man of great influence and loved her, in order 
to be able to compass the ruin of Aimon, whom she had loved, 
but who had forsaken her for the lady without a name. By 
day she conversed with Noel and others, which stifled the 
lofty aspirations of her soul. By night she listened to an un- 
known violin-player, who was in fact Noel, and his music set 
the aspirations blazing again. Also, she flirted with Aimon in 
order to snub him when he asked her to desert Noel. When 
the time came he was going, not to ask her, but to carry her 
off by main force, and would have, only Noel found out, and 
sent Mrs, Aimon to stop him, and he was made an ambas- 
sador. So Noel broke one of his fiddle-strings and died, and 
Morgan went and lay down by a pond and froze, and Dorotheus 
was excessively pleased with himself, as well he might be, con- 
sidering the peculiar nature of his manufacture and ap 

The book also contains an immense quantity of highly improving, 
supremely thoughtful, and rather melancholy, figurative, and 
elliptical conversation. There issome able but slightly strained 
description of natural phenomena, and the work is not free from 
affectation. The City of Sarras is a clever book. 

Thorhilda Theyn was a benevolent, beauteous, and intelligent 
damsel, on a rather grand scale. In exchange for her soul she 
surrendered the pi of marrying a well-to-do squire with 
whom she was not in love. The transaction does not really 
gest that she bought her soul so very dear, because she got aiabe, 
into in, to a rich and fascinating artist, with whom she 
was in love, and who was, moreover, what the excellent Mr. 
Orton described as a “ B. of B. K.” Thorhilda has the first place in 
this notice, because the title is taken from her experiences. The real 
heroine of Miss Linskill’s novel is Barbara Burdas, a t-souled 
fishergirl, with marvellous aptitudes for supporting a Emily of an 
old man and babes and sucklings, and for acquiring the blessings of 
a liberal education as soon as the artist whom Thorhilda married 
had an opportunity of putting them in her way. The first two 
volumes are much marred by some abominable dialect, purporting 
to be North Yorkshire. It adds nothing to the interest of the 
story, and introduces much gratuitous difficulty. The plot, as 
concerns both ladies, is that of a straightforward, three-volume 
novel, perhaps a little above the common run. It introduces two 
incredible escapes from the perils of the sea, The later of the 
two involves two children in destruction. One of them, Barbara's 
sister, is a nice child, and her slaughter by the author ap es 
nearly to murder. It would have done just as well to kill 
the baby, who was not Barbara's sister, and has no claim on 
the affections of the reader. The artist is a person we have 
met hundreds of times before, and do not care about ; but Miss 
Linskill is merciful in not giving us much of his company. 
Barbara’s lover, Hartas Theyn, the brother of Thorhilda, is much 
fresher and rather picturesque. He and Barbara are in both 
the escapes, changing the réles of rescuer and rescued. Thorhilda 
and of He is well drawn and 
able, but senile professional garrulity grows upon him as 
the pages are turned. A sermon of his, ,& in ¢hirteon pages, 
induces Thorhilda to redeem her soul by giving up brass for the 
sure prospect of gold. Eventually he dies at great length. First 
he es the marriages necessary to the conclusion of the work. 
being obliged in one case to use all his authority as a moribund 
rector to induce the parties to come to a settlement. Then he 
preaches for three pages, concluding with eight lines from the 
“ Ode on Intimations of Mortality.” Then he has a tune played 
tohim. Then he Lae for two pages and a half without any 
quotations. Then he dies. 

The fertile hand of the author of Bootles's Baby gives us two 
volumes of short stories. Like everything that “ Mi. Winter” 
writes, they are animated and sometimes pathetic. The worst 
of them are among the few that are not military. “Miss Harker's 
Reputation” contains a curious double mistake. A man signs (but 
does not seal) a bond in the lifetime of his first wife binding him- 


self not to marry again. He marries again and pays the money. 
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Afterwards he says he need not have paid because the bond was 
more than seven years old. Of course after seven years the 
bond was just as good as it ever was—that is to say, it was 
atterly void for more than one excellent reason. But most of the 
stories afford a pleasant quarter of an hour's very light reading 
each, the first, which gives its title to the two volumes, being 
perhaps the best. 
Charlie and Cis were two pretty men, of aristocratic birth 
and manners. They lost all their money at Newmarket, and 
migrated to New York. Charlie worked very hard writing 
articles, for which he sometimes got a dollar or two and some- 
times not. So he caught consumption. Cis lived gaily for some 
months in absolute idleness by sponging on American acquaint- 
ances, and then married an heiress, Charlie had concealed his 
desperate condition from Cis, because he did not want to annoy 
him, and from his friends at home, because he was too proud to 
ask for help, although he could not afford to take proper care of 
himself. By a great effort he attended Cis’s wedding. Then he 
retired to the squalid lodging they had shared, observed “I am 
about to die, for I fear one more fit of coughing, and I shall break 
something I know,” had one more fit of coughing, broke some- 
thing, and died. It will be seen that the behaviour of the two 
noble sportsmen differed widely. Which of them was So English ? 
On that question—supposing that it must be assumed that one of 
them was—we have an opinion, and we shall not say what it is. 


MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION.* 


HE existence of an irrational, grotesque, and immoral element 

in the mgtaiees of the world is a phenomenon with which, 

in every age, human thought has been busy. In the case of the 
older religions the nonsensical brutality of many portions of the 
national creed and their violent contrast with ethical precept pre- 
sented an abysmal difficulty to the more serious, an insoluble 
problem to the philosopher, and an unfailing topic of ribald mirth 
to the profane sceptic. The orthodox acceptors of a conventional 
faith have invariably striven to purge it of stories which a grow- 
ing moral sense condemned as monstrous vagaries of a ed 
ination. Such stories were a grievous stumbling-block alike 

to piety and common sense. “It is never,” says Mr. Lang, “a 
‘pleasant hour when mortals inquire of themselves, ‘Is our 
eavenly Father a large hare, or an amorous ram, or a kind of 
sorcerer, capable of pursuing his love in the form of an ant, or a 
serpent, ora swan? Is he impious, hurtful, cowardly, easily de- 
ceived, unjust, cruel, as the Temple legends declare and illustrate 
in Mystery Plays and pictures? But all the old civilized races 
have had to live through that hour and encounter these problems.” 
The devices to which this necessity gave rise are familiar to 
every student. Poets like Pindar and Homer boldly rejected the 
portions of the conventional belief which revolted them, Others 
‘relieved them of their horror by investing them with a hidden 
symbolical meaning, ard attributing to the inanimate forces of 
mature the mythical performances of divine personalities. A 
third school of thinkers sought in philology the desired escape 
from a theological dilemma, and explained the offensive incon- 
gruity by an etymological blunder. Christian controversialists 


naturally seized upon a point at which paganism was admittedly 
indefensible, and little difficulty in exposing the unsound- 


mess and inconsistencies of the attempted apology. “ Granting,” 
Eusebius asked, “that the myth-makers were only construct- 
ing physical allegories, why did they wrap them up in what we 
consider abominable fictions? In what state were the people 
who could not look at the pure of nature without 
being reminded of the most hideous and unnatural offences?” 
Another explanation was put forward by Eusebius, and it is this 
which, elaborated by Fontenelle and more recent labourers in the 
same field of research, Mr. Lang’s erudite and interesting treatise 
is intended to enforce. It may be summarized in the proposition 
that the irrational, childish, and brutal element in mythologies 
is a survival from a period when the human race was in an 
irrational, childish, and brutal stage, and when the monstrous 
stories embodied in the myths were the natural and obvious ex- 
planation of natural phenomena. “ The laws of decent existence,” 
says Eusebius, “ were not yet established, nor was any settled and 
ful state ordained among men, but only a loose and savage 

ion of wandering life; while, as beasts irrational, they cared 

for no more than to fill their bellies, being, in a manner, without 
God in the world.” This view of the subject was developed by 
Fontenelle into a systematic history of the origin of the myth. 
The earliest stages of humanity were, he explained, far lower 
than the “Kaffirs and Iroquois,” who, comparatively speaking, 
are people with a long past and knowledge and culture, which 
the first men did not enjoy. Then, the more ignorant a man is, 
the more igies does he suppose himself to behold, the more 
hallucinations beset his imagination and confuse his reason, the 
readier are the explanations suggested by fancy for all natural 
phenomena, All hidden causes are to him living persons. The 
stream is filled by a water-nymph, the thunder arises from some 
one thundering with a hammer. This habit of mind lingers far 
into civilized ages in the form of folklore. Meanwhile religious 
conservatism has come in to invest an existing story with pre- 
scriptive sanctity, and forbid the abandonment of that which, 
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otherwise, improved intelligence and morality would unhesitatingly 
reject. Thus it is, according to Fontenelle, that we find every 
religious tem overlaid with puerile, sensual, and monstrous 
notions, which hold their ground unmoved and apparently un- 
affected by the improved critical and moral faculty which pro- 
nounces them to be incredible and condemns them as wicked and 
debased. ‘ 

Fontenelle’s theory, put forward in the lest century, has received 
remarkable confirmation from the subsequently discovered science 
of “ comparative anthropology.” We know now that the various 
stages, through which each branch of the human family has passed, 
have their counterparts in existing races, and that we may find 
among contemporary savages @ mental condition to which all that 
strikes us as most senseless and shocking in ancient mythology 
would appear the natural and obvious explanation of anything 
that needed explanation. When this ground is established, the 
inference easily follows that the savage element in the myths of 
civilized nations is either a survival from a period of savagery, or 
an appropriation by a civilized nation from its savage neighbours, 
or, lastly, an artificial imitation by a later poet of the antique pro- 
duction of a primitive epoch. e have thus a rational explana- 
tion not only of the creation of the savage element in myths, but 
of its diffusion, the prevalence of practically identical stories in 
various quarters of the globe being accounted for by the prevalence 
of similar mental conditions; though Mr. Lang admits that the 
existence in various remote localities of certain well-known intricate 
plots, bearing a strong family resemblance, is a phenomenon which 
must still remain in the region of conjecture. Of these the 
author gives an amusing instance. Among the Iroquois is found 
a myth of one Ioskeha, who was the father of mankind, and 
redeemed the earth from arid sterility by slaying a monstrous 
frog which had swallowed all the waters. This same water- 
devouring frog appears among the Australian aborigines, but in this 
case salvation comes by way of an ingenious conspiracy to make 
the frog laugh, and thus cause the liberation of the water. The 
eel accomplished this by dancing on his tail ; the frog laughed till 
he split his sides, and the liberated floods resulted in an inunda- 
tion. In the Andaman Islands the story reap in the form of 
a toad, who quarrels with a woodpecker, swallows all the rivers 
and lakes in revenge, and, happily for mankind, explodes in a 
moment of too exuberant triumph. All these myths, suggests 
Mr. Lang, are probably a barbarous form of the same story which 
assumes an epical shape in the heroic struggle of Indra with the 
water-consuming dragon, Vittra. 

Modern research has supplied a vast mass of material for the 
illustration of the author’s theory from the beliefs and habits of 
contemporary savages. It becomes necessary for his purpose to 
analyse with some distinctness the meaning of savagery, and Mr. 
Lang’s examples are arranged in such a manner as to bring out the 
following fundamental characteristics. In the first place, the 
savage has a nebulous and confused idea of the world around him, 
according to which “all things animate or inanimate, human, 
animal, vegetable, or inorganic, seem on the same level of life, 
passion, and reason.” In the next place, he has a confirmed belief 
in —_ and sorcery, in other words, in the capacity of certain 
individuals, conjurors, magicians, and the like, to modify the 
ordinary course of nature at will. A third characteristic is 
a vivid sense of the existence of the souls of the dead— 
sometimes retaining their old qualities in a more malignant form, 
often summoned back to life by the incantations of the conjurers, 
or migrating into the bodies of animals, or inhabiting a gloom 
region, which mortals may sometimes visit, but from which 
escape is difficult. Connected with this is another characteristic 
of the savage mind, the belief that every object has its ghost, and 
that a man’s spirit is separable from his body, and may reside either 
in some special portion of his own person or in some separate re- 
ceptacle. Another belief common to the savage stage of thought 
is the faith in some protecting animal, and the view of death, not 
as a necessary incident, but an unnatural accident, caused by some 
hostile magic influence. All these may be traced to two 
universal characteristics of the savage, the last in Mr. Lang’s 
summary. The savage is extremely curious, and not more curious 
than credulous. He must have an explanation of everything, but 
the first explanation that comes to hand contents him. From the 
combined influence of these two mental conditions springs up 
naturally the wild, exuberant growth of the savage mythology. 
“Tt is a jungle of foolish fancies, a Walpurgis Nacht of gods and 
beasts and men and stars and ghosts, all moving madly on a level 
of common personality and animation, and all changing shapes at 
random as ers are changed in some fantastic witches’ revel.” 
Each of these aspects Mr. has illustrated with copious 
thoroughness. He has evidently laboured diligently at a con- 
genial task, and has s no pains to utilize to the utmost the 
abundant materials which the student of anthropology now finds 
at his command. No one is better qualified than Mr. Lang to 
handle an abstruse subject with grace and ease, and, at the same 
time, with exactitude. The habits of savages, and the con- 
nexion of those habits with the past and present creeds of 
mankind are topics which, in the hands of a pedant, must cer- 
tainly be dull and may not improbably become repulsive. The 
present work is a convincing demonstration that in the hands of 
one who is at once an accomplished scholar, a laborious student, a 
poet and a humorist, they may acquire a fascinating interest even 
for that less ambitious class of readers who would, but for so 
ble an instructor, be content to leave “the key to all the 


mythologies ” unturned. 
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‘We must not attempt to follow Mr. Lang, however cursorily, 
through the vast array of evidence which he adduces in support 
of each branch of his argument. Whether in the “totemism” of 
Australia, West Africa, and North America, the cosmogonic 
myths in which every savage race from the Andamans to Mexico 
finds an explanation of the material world, the Vedic hymns and 
Brahmanic ritual, the long array of Greek mythological tales, the 
Peruvian mysteries, or the universal belief in the sorcerer or some 
modernized form of him, we find alike conditions of thought and 
feeling which would naturally find expression in stories that to a 
civilized eye seem fantastic or revolting. The existence of these 
stories, embedded in the very centre of religious beliefs, is to us, 
as Mr. Lang observes, a subject merely of disinterested —— 
They no longer have any practical bearing on our morals or reli- 
gious belief. They concern us from a scientific and historical 
int of view, as indicating the process by which the idea of 
Deity was gradually evolved among the various families of man- 
kind. But to the moralist and pietist of the ancient world they 
ted themselves as a difficulty which it was indispensable to 
explain away, and which, even when attenuated to the utmost by 
ingenious explanation, presented a serious obstacle alike to reason- 
able belief and pious sentiment. When Plutarch, in the first 
century of the Christian era, wrote his Cessation of the Oracles, 
the idea of Deity was conceived by the higher intelligences— 
Plutarch himself, for instance—as purged of every form of 
mythical dross, “ perfectly good, in no one virtue wanting, least 
all in what concerns justice and love.” The lust, the indecency, 
the degrading escapades, the cannibal banquets, and ferocious 
squabbles of the mythological figures were summarily transferred 
from Gods to “ demons,” and a pure Theism had been attained. 
While the intellectual and moral conception was thus purified, 
there was a survival of the baser stages of belief. “ Ritual, art, 
myth, local priestly tradition, and popular superstition still re- 
tained much of the ancient fable, not different in kind from that 
which yet survives among Kamelaroi, Cahroes, Abts, and 
Melanesians.” Tho same medley is, no doubt, equally observable 
z= every old religion, the human spirit soars to sublime heights. 
t 


at all times the undying savage in the soul of man has been ~e to 
revive and to reassert itself in myth. Spiritual philosophies die and 
decay, and in their twilight the earliest and rudest creeds, ‘spiritualism,’ 
polytheism, mystic mummery, and magic again and again reappear. —— 
creep out from the huts of peasants and from the battered forms of half- 
4 rural gods ; and from the dark corners of the soul they return 
to life, as in the time of Porphyry and Plotinus, as in the ritual rubbish 
of the Brahmanas, or in the witch trials of the middle and modern ages. 
Man can never be certain that he has expelled the savage from his temples 
and his heart. 

Mr. Lang’s careful and exhaustive study has done much to make 
this human tendency intelligible, alike in its past and present 
action. His volumes form a valuable contribution to the general 
knowledge of the subject, and will be heartily welcomed by that 
large class of readers to whom the relation of modern man to 
the dim, ancestral generations that have passed away will ever 
remain a topic of inexhaustible interest. 


WEATHER.* 


R. ABERCROMBY’S book, long expected, appears at Jast 

just as the weather has become a serious ocjen again. The 
curious and unexpected storm which marked the end of October 
was an event to make us turn eagerly to Mr. Abercromby’s 
pages, which are an expansion, on somewhat different lines, of 
the little Blue-book which he wrote a few years ago for the 
Meteorological Department. The Zimes on the morning after the 
storm devoted more than a column to remarks, bristling with such 
expressions as cirrus cloud, an advancing depression, steepness of 
gradients, depth of the system, and so on. With Mr. Aber- 
cromby’s help all these and many other technicalities may be made 
plain to the most unlearned; and his ees style carries his 
readers on until, we fear, the majority will be far out of their depth 
without knowing it. No branch of natural history has been studied 
of late years with more success and better results than this; the 
number of lives annually saved by the weather forecasts and 
storm warnings issued every day is incaleulable ; but such notice 
of an approaching change should be within reach of every one 
who possesses a barometer; and Mr. Abercromby shows us how 
the knowledge may be acquired, and how very exact and sure it 
is. Mr. Abercromby does not fall into the error which for a long 
time so greatly moderated the usefulness of the meteorological fore- 
casts. His book is almost as much taken up with the aspect of 
the sky as with that of the barometer. In this res the 
weather forecasts used to be lamentably deficient, and it was 
often said that any country bumpkin was a better judge of 
—_— weather than the compilers of the daily notice, who 
were derisively advised to keep a tame farmer or sailor at the 
office, just to watch the sky. The telegraph has brought all 
Places together; and the forecasts might now be made universal. 
Although there was no safer weather het than the intelli- 
gent rustic observer, or the experienced skipper, the knowledge 
thus possessed was strictly | The seaman could no longer 
prophesy in a well-wooded or hilly country; the peasant was 


at a total loss in the city, But Mr. Abercromby and the 
various Meteorological Offices which he has consulted, in London, 
in the United States of America, at Melbourne and Adelaide, 
and in India, take the whole round world under their pro- 
tection, and give us information, whether we are shepherds on 
Salisbury Plain, or navigators in the Pacific, or squatters in 
New South Wales. Under certain modifications, with which 
we are supplied, the same conditions are constant for all, and Mr. 
Abercromby’s extensive travels have added actual personal obser- 
vation to scientific research. 

It will be sufficient here, in calling attention to this excellent 
manual, to give the chief subjects with which Mr. Abercromby 
deals. The following sentence in the preface tells us briefly the 
object of the whole book :—“ Many books have been written on 
storms and climates, but none on every-day weather”; and he 
claims in the present volume to have opened for those who have 
only known meteorology as a dull branch of statistics “a new 
prospect in science and a new vision to the mind.” A letter which 
recently appeared in one of the daily papers complains that boys 
cannot be expected to know anything definite as to “relative 
humidity,” and that questions about cyclones and anti-cyclones 
are beyond them. But, in truth, though it may be difficult to keep 
the figures and decimals in the mind, there is nothing in Mr. 
Abercromby’s book which any intelligent schoolboy with a scien- 
= turn — not easily master, 

e introductory chapter deals with popular prognosti 
remarks on the character of the 
myths, which in Greece and Scandinavia, for example, give an 
account in figurative phraseology of the climate of either country. 
The barometer was only invented about a century and a half ago; 
and till then —— was very much dependent on happy 
guesswork. The second chapter develops the great theory of 
seven isobars and their shapes, ending with detinitions of cyclonic 
movements, but acknowledging that no advance in “synoptic 
meteorology will ever supersede the use of prognostics,” or, in 
technical language, that we must always look at the sky as 
well as at the barometer, With this maxim before him Mr. 
Abercromby commences the next chapter, one to which anybody 
with an artistic mind will turn instinctively. It relates to 
clouds and cloud prognostics, and is extensively and beautifully 
illustrated. It would be interesting, with this chapter in our 
hands, to examine the skies in some of Turner's wilder water- 
colour drawings. We fear Mr. Abercromby would destroy a good 
deal of our belief in their accuracy and fidelity to nature; yet the 
cut on p. 104 is very like a passage from one of them. 

The second part of the book commencesat p. 125, and is headed 
with the adjective “Advanced.” In this part the subject of 
isobars is further investigated, with very interesting, but purely 
scientific, particulars as to cyclones. The fifth chapter is on 
« s ” and other weather charts. The sixth is on “ Wind 
and Calm,” the seventh on “Heat and Cold,” the eighth on 
“Squalls and Thunderstorms,” and the ninth on “ Pamperos, 
Whirlwinds, and Tornadoes.” -Several chapters on local, diurnal, 
and annual variations, and on types of weather, introduce the 
reader who desires to pursue the subject into actual practice to 
the concluding chapters on “ Forecasting.” We have thus indi- 
cated briefly the contents of Mr. Abercromby’s volume; to be 
fully appreciated it must be read carefully and, so to speak, ex- 
perimentally. In another edition the mistake in a reference on 
p- 397 should be set right; but there is a full and excellent 


THE GNOSTICS.* 


(THES bo second edition of Mr. King’s book on the Gnostics, 

and it is, from first to last, a most amusing chapter in the 
History of Human Error. Mr. King begins with a little error of 
his own, a comment on “a noted Zoilus, whose recollections of 
Homer would seem to be of the same deeply-marked nature as 
Ensign Biifil’s.” Ensign Northerton is the student whom Mr. 
King has in his mind. However, this is a trifle. In his new 
edition Mr, King has added what can be learned from “The 
Refutation of all Heresies,” which he generally ascribes to 
Hippolytus, and from the “ Pistis-Sophia,” the sole survivor of the 
Gnostic Gospels, a tract in Coptic. 

Mr. King’s book is nominally, and especially, concerned with 
Gnostic archeology, with the monuments of Gnosticism on gems 
and engraved stones. But he naturally makes use of all lite- 
rary sources; the ultimate source of Gnosticism and heresy 


generally, as well as, perhaps, of a deal of ortho- 
doxy, he finds in Indian speculative phy. It is very 
dangerous to differ from an expert Mr. ing, but we 
are inclined to think that he over-estimates the Indian and 
Buddhistic influences. Man is pretty much the same foolish person 
everywhere. Always he is anxious to know the causes of things; 
always he tells himself a story to account for what he cannot 
really explain. He begins wi nytt his theories then become 
more abstract and less amusing. talks ef Emanations. These 
are intellectual abstractions personified. He cheats himself into 
thinking his task of explanation easier by multiplying the 
numbers of Emanations, Angels, Powers, Principalities, between 
him and the inscrutable Beginning and First Power. It is just 
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the story of the elephant supporting the earth and the tortoise 
supporting the elephant. Man can invent all these hierarchies of 
wers and principles without borrowing from Indian wisdom. The 
aoris and the Seuniens are experts in this multiplicatio entium 
preter necessitatem. The account which ag age gives of the 
cosmology of the Ophites (p. 102) is merely the Iroquois myth of 
Atentst, the primal woman kicked out of heaven, expanded, 
“ mystified, philosophized. The supreme Aeons having pro- 
t.e. Concupiscence), descen into waters the 
in this she uced Ildabaoth.” This is 
Troquois Atentsti and Ioskeha, and the children crawl, like 
the lizards, who were later converted into men, in the 
Australian legend. But the Ophites gave the characters in the 
story all manner of mystic virtues and qualities, and drag in a 
mystical explanation of Eve, the Apple, and the Fall. The 
Brahmins as they became philosophic dealt in similar fashion with 
similar old wives’ fables; so did the Orphic poets. But it needs 
a good deal of evidence to show that these and similar schemes 
were borrowed from India. In some cases they may have been 
thus adapted, in others the coincidences are accidental, or rather 
are due to the uniform working of the impatient human intellect. 
One of the least comfortable trials or tortures in the Mithraic 
bation (pp. 127, 128) is also found in India, But em 
ohn G. Bourke, of the United States cavalry, unaware, we believe, 
of the Mithraic affair, found this mystic rite, or something un- 
pleasantly like it, among the Moquis in the Far West, and printed 
a pamphlet on a ceremony no less disgusting than curious. We 
might bring other examples of widely diffused notions, modes of 
thought, and rites which are found in India, found in Gnosticism, 
and found among peoples whom neither Gnostic nor Indian in- 
fluences can be shown to have reached. Thus we are not much 
inclined to believe that “the seeds of the Gnosis were origi- 
nally of Indian growth, carried so far westward by the spread 
ef the Buddhistic movement.” Serapis, the new god brought 
to Ptolemaic Egypt from Pontus, does not seem to owe any- 
thing to Yama, the Indian God of Death. One God of Death 
is v like another; Tostooch, or Chay-her, the Hades of 
the Ahts, has much in common with Yama. But nobody 
would dream of deriving Chay-her from Yama, nor can we 
agree with people who guess that Serapis is a Grecian form of 
Yama’s epithet, “ Sraddha-deva,” “Lord of Obsequies.” Mr. 
King writes, and the grammar laisse a désirer, “It is not impro- 
bable that the name under which the god was worshipped at 
Sinope had something of this sound, and which suggested to 
Manetho the idea of identifying him with his own Osor-Api.” If 
one of Yama’s titles be Kalantika, ‘‘ Time as the Destroyer,” it is 
certainly an amazing coincidence that this was “the exact name 
given to the headdress worn by the Egyptian priests when offici- 
ating.” But what priests? at what date? and who is the 
authority for the statement? As it stands, it is a singular 
coincidence, but no kind of proof. Mr. King’s arguments in 
favour of connecting Kali- Bhavani, the Destructive Female 
Principle of India, with the Greek Gorgon, do not carry more 
conviction, When do we first hear of Kali in India? Not 
before we find the Gorgon in the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey, we fancy. Kali’s face may be “ exactly identical with 
the most ancient t: of the Grecian Gorgon,” but one would 
hardly look for that type “in Etruscan sepulchres.” Agamemnon 
wore it on his buckler; it occurs in very ancient terra cotta as 
well as in the Selinas marbles. The legend that Perseus brought 
the Gorgon’s head from Ethiopia, a vague word for the East, 
does not, we think, occur before Pindar in literature. Mr. King 
speaks of tracing “ Bhavani in her ee from Archaic Greece 
to Byzantine times”; but it would be almost as easy to argue 
that, if Bhavani and the Gorgon be really one, she migrated from 
Homeric Achea to India. In truth both Greek and Indian 
religion have a destructive female monster or goddess with long 
teeth anda grin. Perhaps any attempt to connect Medusa and 
Kali more closely than as mere analogues of each other is too 
conjectural. 
e reach certainty rather than conjecture when we derive 
in the sy Gnostic Gospel, Pistis-Sophia, from the 
ancient Egyptian Book of the Dead, Pistis-Sophia is a tedious 
account of conversations which our Lord held, chiefly 
with the Magdalene, after his ascension and fabled return 
to earth. Anything less like the Gospel than this Gnostic 
Gospel were hard to imagine. The Magdalene develops an in- 
satiable curiosity about religious metaphysics, and her questions 
are answered at vast length and with a kind of superfluous 
subtlety. But when we are told that Christ received from on 
high “the shining vestures inscribed with the names of all the 
wers whose domains he had to traverse,” we recognize the 
influence of the tian “ Ritual of the Dead ” (pp. 14, 141, 228). 
The Rulers of the Regions of Torment are crocodiles, bears, cats, 
dogs, serpents, black bulls, and so forth. Traditional fables of 
this kind are mixed in Gnosticism with inextricable sequences of 
numbers, like “the numerical vagaries that flit before the mind 
when slightly delirious.” On this topic Mr. King has a curious 
passage. e compares Marcus’s attempts at an arithmetical 
oe with half-delirious attempts at mental arithmetic. “Or, 
again, when the febrile disturbance of the brain is yet slighter, 
one will sometimes awake out of a dream with a fleeting sensation 
of inexpressible happiness, arising from the immediate attainment 
of omniscience in virtue of something that has just been revealed 
to him ; but too soon he finds that ineffable something has fled for 


ever, all that is left of it being the faint recollection that it was 
contained in a numeral.” Have many people been blessed in this 
way? Probably Marcus and some other Gnostics were subject 
to this kind of hallucination. This excellent Marcus was the 
Ignatius Donnelly of Gnostic antiquity. Grant him the right to 
arrange the numerical values of the letters in a name, and he 
could prove anything. “ All the twenty-four letters of the Greek 
alphabet added together yield the exact” number of the Name, 
“Inwovs = 888.” Again, “the Saviour calls himself A and Q, 
because these letters stand for 801, which is the sum of those in 
Ilepicrepa, the Dove, assumed in virtue thereof for the vehicle of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

These are a few examples of the mode in which men, when 
they are curious beyond what can be ascertained, pay themselves 
with words and fables. This process will never be banished from 
human intellects. There are popular expositors of Darwinism, 
whose theories are just as mythical as any that untutored man 
framed with beasts for heroes, or Gnostics devised with words for 
counters in the game. Mr. Ignatius Donnelly does but apply the 
Gnostic method to Skakspeare, and his conclusions are exactly 
what Marcus might have reached. 

It is difficult not to be discursive in reviewing so large a book on 
@ subject so quaintly complicated with the legends of many lands, 
with traditions and guesses and dreams. Mr. King himself works 
steadily through his t mass of material from the Zendavesta 
and the Kabbala to the Templars and modern Freemasonry. 
His book is full of the quaintest information on the obscurest 
matters, on the figure of Death as a skeleton, on the Evil 
Eye, on the Caduceus, on the collar of the Garter, on Masons’ 
marks, on the Svastika. In a note he points out a queer 
case of critical conjecture. On the Coffer of Cypselus, as de- 
scribed by Pausanias, Night carries two children, Sleep and 
Death, médas, “with their legs crossed.” This 

been rendered “with distorted legs,’ and, to keep up the 
symmetry of the conjecture, Propertius’s somnia vana have actually 
been emended into somnia vara, “bandy-legged Dreams.” Not 
less curious is an essay on a jade celt, or thunder-stone covered 
with Gnostic inscriptions, The essay deals with the superstitions 
about these celts, but is Mr. King correct in saying that they are 
never called “thunder-stones” in this country? We think we 
have heard a bronze celt called a “thunder-bolt” in rustic 
England. Occasionally one would like references, as for the state- 
ment that the black Virgins of French cathedrals are images of 
Isis in basalt, On the whole, though not “ without a plan,” Mr. 
King’s book is “a mighty maze,” a forest where the curious can 
wander, and find in every pese something to amuse them, puzzle 
them, or instruct them. e bibliographies and indices are most 
useful. For example, can anything be odder than Charles 
Edward's attempt to secure luck by carrying a Gnostic talisman ? 
It was the Pantheus, on a blood-stone, and was found, with other 
articles of portable property, at Culloden. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M MAXIME DU CAMP has long made for himself a curious 
¢ speciality in doing what unkind persons call bookmaking, 
after what even unkind persons, if they be honest and competent, 
cannot deny to be a fashion which makes it literature. This large 
volume (1), which is a kind of outrider of Christmas books, is a 
series of narratives, chiefly if not wholly extracted from the re- 
cords of the Prix Montyon, and concerning various acts of virtue 
and heroism performed by Frenchmen and I'renchwomen of both 
sexes and of all ages and stations. That they are well and in- 
terestingly written it is almost unnecessary to say. But it is odd 
that M. du Camp, in noticing the justice done by England to the 
young Arctic explorer Bellot, does not mention, so far as we have 
noticed, the monument in front of Greenwich Hospital which, 
both for site and solitary eminence, is remarkable among things of 
the kind, inasmuch as hardly any one of the millions of 
sengers on the most crowded waterway of the world can fail to 
notice it. 

M. de Broc’s volume on the ancien régime before (for the 
most part, though not wholly, just before) the Revolution (2) is, 
in part at least, constructed on a plan which makes it particular] 
interesting reading, but not easy to review in brief. It is, in this 
part, less an exposition or a discussion of the author's own than a 
catena of contemporary passages, united and explained, it is true, 
by original exposition of merit. 

_The device of the publishing house of Plon—Zabor omnia 
vincit—cannot possibly be more applicable to any of their eminent 
hands than to Admiral Jurien Ne la Graviére (3). Fourteen 
volumes of his survey of the navies of the world have, we think, 
already appeared, and here are two more, not yet reachin 
Lepanto. ‘he Admiral must be as happy a man as the celebra 
and almost hackneyed savant of another science. Let Republics 
rise and fall, let decorations be sold or earned, let gaiter buttons 
be in store or not, he has got more than twenty centuries of naval 
history safe in print, and no doubt more in his desk. Also he is 


(2) La vertu en France. Par Maxime du Camp. Paris: Hachette. 
ni La France sous U'ancien régime. Par le Vicomte de Broc. Paris: 
on. 

(3) Les chevaliers de Malte et la marine de Philippe Il. Par le Vice- 
Amiral Jurien de la Gravitee. 2vols. Paris: Plon. 
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fall and busy century and a half off the time when it will begin 
ya be a little yainful Yor a Frenchman to deal with the subject. 
Happy Admiral! again say we. 

were worth reprinting (4). Everybody who knows anythi 
about it knows that Corsica has all the capabilities of Seesming 
French Ireland on a small scale, and that it is partly because of 
the smallness of the scale that it does not become such, and also 

ly because, as M. Borde admits with much frankness, the 
Government winks at the “profound disorder which 
exists.” He tells several curious stories, one especially of a certain 
“reactionary journalist,” who only the other day, being dis- 
satisfied with things in general, “ threw himself into the maquis,” 
and was, at any rate, believed to be marching on some seat of justice 
or other to “ off the tribunal.” The affair had no suites, 
says M. Borde drily. This is more picturesque than “ William 
jen,” not more unreasonable, and not more unreasonably to 

be let alone. 

Le paysan (5) is the firat of a “ Petite Bibliothéque Francaise ” 
which, at fivepence a part, is to “elevate the heart and develop 
the sentiment of national honour.” If all its followers are to be 
like it, we, Jin as we are accused of being, and little as we 
disapprove of Jingoism in others, can only say that we shall be 
sincerely sorry. It is enough to say that the little story turns 
on the supposed commission by a Prussian sergeant in 1870 of 
one of those outrages which rightly inflame national sentiment 
most, which are too common in war, but from which, by uni- 
versal testimony, the Prussians (brutal as they were in some 
ways) were freer than almost any invading army of which 
history tells. Firebrandism of this kind is, therefore, an act either 
of unpardonable folly or of still more unpardonable wickedness. 

M. Du ’s fancy sketch of a French or Alsatian family 
who are wrecked and journey across Australia (6) seems to have 
obtained medals and to have been adopted by all sorts of au- 
thorities for school use. We dare say that it is more scientific- 
ally correct than the Swiss Family Robinson, but it is not half 
so amusing, and its slight inaccuracies of different kinds are 
hardly less. The Australia of “les convicts” and the Australia 
of to-day are muddled up, in a fashion certain to mislead, 
with shocked, but lively, pictures of da boxe, with a great deal 
of anti-Prussian rodomontade, and with the attribution to Lord 
Derby of the singular statement that the “leap in the dark” was 
emigration! There is a little mistake here. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ie his short account of The Vegetable Lamb of Tartary (Sampson 
Low) Mr. Henry Lee has collected together all the stories 
ing with one of the most curious among the numerous fancies 

of the middle ages. He has carefully compared and sifted the 
evidence and has shown how, step by step, the errors grew. After 
all, perhaps there is nothing — in the wide ac- 
ceptance of the marvellous tale. ‘The real wonders related by the 
few bold spirits who had dared to penetrate into Persia or Cathay 
were so different from anything within the experience of the 
multitudes who never strayed beyond the bounds of their own 
parishes, that no one was shocked by the story of a lamb that was, 
according to some travellers, born from a tree, and according to 
others was set upon a stalk growing in the centre of its body; a 
lamb in all respects like other lambs, with wool and blood and 
digestive What the use of an elaborate anatomy was to 
& creature who could not stir from its pedestal, and was bound to 
die as soon as it had cropped all the grass that lay within its 
reach, no one aj ntly ever thought of inquiring. Mr. Lee's 
ill be found well worth studying by all those in- 


no pains to collect all ible informa- 
tion about her heroine, Madame de Staél (Eminent Women 
Series. Allen & Co.) ; but, in spite ofall her trouble, her book is 
not quite the success which it ought to have been. The style is 
often far too familiar and co}loquial, and detracts from the dignity 
of biography. Sentences like the following are by no means un- 
common :—“ She bored everybody with praise of M. Necker, com- 
posing and reading aloud in her own salon a preposterous 
trait of him” (p.9). There is also a certain dryness in Miss 
's manner of writing, some of which may be due to the 
nature of the subject ; but, to whomsoever the fault be owing, the 
result is a lack of interest on the part of the reader. The author 
does not appear to have quite grasped Mme. de Staél’s character, 
and sometimes contradicts herself in the exposition of her heroine’s 
Views. For instance, on p. 172 is the remark, “She [Mme. de 
Staél] considered that the early forms of poetry—in other words, 
mere transcripts of material impressions—were superior to those 
later creations in which sentiment enters as an element”; while 
on p. 174 we read that “she liked self-conscious drama, and was 
attracted to Euripides by his creation of artificial situations.” She 
ferred the Latin poets to the Greek ones, “ sim ly be- 


likewise b 
ir later date,” a view which is surely incompatible with 
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(4) En Corse. Par Paul Borde. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(5) Le paysan. Par Jean Sigaux. Paris: Librairie des Bibliophiles. 
d’émigrants, Par Armand Dubarry. Nouvelle 


the statement above quoted. Again, in her account of D’Alem 
pege 11, Miss Duffy observes that he is “charming, if frigid, 
estined soon to be an object of sentimental interest, because of 
his inconsolable grief for Mlle. de 1’Espinasse.” It is quite a 
new idea that a person capable of feeling ‘‘ inconsolable grief” can 
be “frigid” at the same time. It is also unusual to describe 
Napoleon as a chatterer, and to speak of his “ Italian oe ? 
(p- 79). No doubt Napoleon could talk when it suited him to do 
80, but in common life the “ Inamusable” was not a man to waste 
his words. To conclude, there are a few mistakes in names and 
places, which probably arise from a too hasty correction of the 
roofs. Among them we have noticed “ Mont-Doré ” for “ Mont- 
re” (p. 16), and the “Esprit de Lois” for the “ Esprit des 
Lois” (p. 18). On the whole, as has been said, Miss Duffy's book 
has not quite reached the standard of a successful biography, but 
on the other hand it must be allowed that Mme. de g él, in 
spite of her many great qualities, does not appeal to the imagina- 
tion, and that the author has neglected nothing which would tend 
to widen her knowledge of the subject. 

It needs a specialist to write even a short notice of such a 
learned book as Mr, R, N. Cust’s Second Series of Linguistic and 
Oriental (Triibner), and no more than a brief history of its 
contents can be attempted within these limits. The first part of 
the book is occupied with Indian affairs, discussed by a man who, 
having been bred up under the Lawrences, has learnt his work 
from the beginning, and can speak with knowledge on the matter. 
Some of the essays are purely technical, and could only interest 
students, but others—such as the account of a “ Newly Conquered 
District in the Panjib”—will appeal to a wider public. India 
naturally leads the mind to Russia, Turkey, and Egypt, and Mr. 
Cust has made a careful study of the political histories and con- 
stitutions of all these nations, and estimates with care their 
relations towards each other in the present, and those that they 
may be expected to hold in the future. The rest of the volume is 
occupied with discussions of the French Empire in North Africa; 
of the African family of languages, which are daily becoming of 
more importance as the continent is opened up; the Oceanic lan- 
guages, and a very interesting paper on the Geography of the 

reeks and Romans. It is to regretted that such a very 
valuable book should not have appeared in a more handy form. 
The close printing is tiring to the eyes, and the large size renders 
it awkward to hold. 

Prentice Hugh, by Frances Mary Peard (National Society’s De- 
a> @ capital story of life in the reign of Edward I1., and 
is laid in the Fen Country, and then amongst the guild of 
carvers at Exeter. Miss Peard has tuld her story clearly and well, 
and has studied carefully in the contemporary chronicles, though 
she does not force medirevalisms upon us. The prentice boy after 
many adventures is allowed to assist in the carving of the cathe- 
dral choir, just then rising into beauty under the guidance of 
Bishop Bitton. ee his casual meetings with Edward I. are 
too frequent, even fora hero; but the boy is naturally described, and 
his monkey, an — of repulsion to the grown-up people, and an 
unceasing joy to the children, lends a new attraction to the tale, 
which ought to be popular as a gift-book this Christmas, 

The two handsome volumes of the Century (Fisher Unwin) are 
as usual almost exclusively occupied with the American nation, 
amongst whom its popularity is doubtless immense. In one volume 
there are no less than thirty-eight papers dealing with the war, 
and in the other there are thirty-one. This does not include 
poetry. It is a relief to the general reader to turn to some 
astronomical illustrations; still more so to Mr. Henry James's 
article on M. dus) tells of 

Zephyrus (Chatto & Windus) tells of a journey to Brazil, The 

travellers seem to have been dctemieed to make the most of 
their holiday, and to obtain information conscientiously on every 
possible subject connected with the Empire. They give a glow- 
ing account of the vegetation and likewise of the insects; but the 
ellect of their entreaties to the public to visit Brazil is somewhat 
spoilt by the appalling description of the six days spent in the 
lazaretto before they were allowed~to land at Monte Video. 
Most people would rather stay at home all their lives than risk 
encountering such horrors. The letterpress is assisted by illus- 
trations which vary in merit, those of the seaport towns being the 
best ; the sketches of animals are apt to be uncertain in their 
anatomy, and it would be cruel to expect to get much work out 
of horses with such extremely shadowy, not to say intermittent, 
hind legs as those depicted on p. 170. 
We have also received Songs and Lyrics, by Heinrich Heine, 
translated by James Geikie (Thin). Heine is always very dif- 
ficult to render into English, as any translation of his verse has a 
tendency to become si . Mr. Geikie has hardly escaped 
the danger, in spite of all the pains he has evidently bestowed. 

De Omnibus (Nimmo) is a remarkably discursive volume, 
which begins with the growth of omnibuses and branches off to a 
variety of other subjects, illustrated by anecdotes of which the 

int is not always the first thing that seizes the attention. The 
ittle sketches scattered up and down are clever. 

The Story of Spenser's Faéry Queene, edited by T. E. Rabbeth 
(George Bell), is a rendering of the original poem into prose. The 
lap, is often stilted and unsuited to , for whom it is 


probably intended, 
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NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no eaception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DepaRTMENT has been REmoveD from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Hakxt, 
83 Sovrnampton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Winurax Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B.F.SrevENs, American Agency, 4 Ti vefalger 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The Ruview is duly registered for transmission abroad. 
The publication of the SaruRDAY REvIEW takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 
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Weather. The Gnostics. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeicH Hoyt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 

From all the celebrated Galleries of Europe, in PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 
H.M.’s COLLECTIONS BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE, 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 

GRAND AUTOTYPES from the PAINTINGS in these COLLECTIONS, 
THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Examples. 

THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” OF TURNER. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 

Room, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c. carefully Framed. 
Autotypein Relation to Household Art,” with Press 
124 pp. price 6d. free per post. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


mr he COLLEGE, Heidelberg, 


pen, Civil Service, and Commercial Life. Senior P' 
in separate 


indi ually house. Strong Staff.—For particulars, address, Dr 


S JAMES’S COLLEGE, South Leigh, Witne ey Oxford. —Highest 
Class Church of School, at ls. care taken 
of Delicate Boys. Healthy situation. to Rev. HKAD-Mast: ial 


BRUNTON HOUSE, LANCASTER, 


A HOME FOR SPECIAL PRIVATE PUPILS 
Under training in the Schools, Workshops, Garden, Farm, and other occupations at the 


ROYAL ALBERT ASYLUM 
For Idiotic, Imbecile, and Weak-minded Young Persons. 
Extensive pelyatp grounds, comprising garden, tennis-lawn, ornamental plantations, &c, 
Under the M ‘tas ement of the Central Committee of the Royal Albert Asylum ; Chairman 
the Right Hon. WL LEIGH. on 
Medical SHULL LEWORTH, B.A., M.D. 
Terms ‘on application to JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, 


~TE, LUCE, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head-Mistress 
of the Norwich High a has a very comfortable ENGLISH HOME for ELDER 
GIRLS, with all the of a ¢ 


at VERSAILLES and BONN-on-RHINE.— 
A h French and game. and Preparation for all Examinations.—Address, in 
OHN GIBSON, M. +» Quernmore, rnmore, Bromley, Kent. 


[LFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The most com- 


Legion of Honour, 1878. Revel its. Gold Medals and other 
J OHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS, from 35 guineas 
18, 90, and 28 Wigmore direct’ London, W. Liste free. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
OSEPH GILLOTT's STEEL PENS.—Sold by all Stationers 


OALS.—PHILLIPS & O©0.’S direct supply. The 
country truck trade in the kin E kind of COA it to 
England and Wales in truck-loads ot then] Four tons, excest London rand Middle 
at station or including delivery into consumer's cellar. 
CO., Coal Factors, for 33 years at 25 Coal Exchange, J.ondon, E.C. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen's Quality, for Household Use, and for the 
Weak and Aged. 
Sportsman's Quality, for Vutdoor Use and for Travellers. 
Beware of spurious imitations. 
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GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality, made with 
choice Brandy. 


TONIC 
A fine appetizer ; pleasant with atrated waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


hic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old 
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Silver Medal, | ** 
Health Exhibition. 


ognac. 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &c. 
Manufacturers: T. GRANT & SONS, Maidstone. 


STREETERS’ DIAMONDS, 


MOUNTED from £5 to £5,000, 
18 NEW BOND W. 


STREETERS’ 7: GOLDSMITHS, 
INTRODUCERS of 18-Carat GOLD JEWELLERY, 


18 NEW BOND ST W. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
FIRST-CLASS CUTLERY, ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, & 
AT REDUCED NET PRICES, 


£6 128, ; 4ft. Fire Brasses, se 
in. £8. Bright Fireirees, fom 


Brase Ditto, from 
Dish Cove: rt Britannia Metal, set of five, 


Dog Grates, from 14 m Gis. 
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and Fenders, from 24s. ‘en ‘T'rays, set of three, 
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ey and Brass Fireirons, per set, from Ditto, Polished Brass, 


REPAIRS, RE-PLATING, RE-JAPANNING, BEDDING RE- 
‘CHES Re-stutied, &c. 


RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER W 
LAMPS AND OILS. 
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finest, pure water-white and safe ...... 1s. 
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